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BOOK I.—CHAPTER III. 


Integral Development of the Industrial 
Powers — General Riches. 


“T will call for the corn, and will increase it, 
and lay no famine upon you. 

* And I will multiply the fruit of the tree, and 
the increase of the field, that ye shall receive 
no more reproach of famine among the hea- 
then.” — Ezekiel, xxxvi. 29, 30. 


I. 


“The division of labor and the consequent 
use of machinery, effect a prodigious diminu- 
tion of hand labor. In that resides their great 
advantage.” — Lemontey. 


It is easy to see that, as it regards the 
quantity and quality of production, in 
other words, as it regards the creation 
of riches, the serial arrangement unites 
all advantages, whether we consider the 
material mechanism, or whether we take 
into view the passional mechanism. 


Material mechanism. 


in this respect, the productive power of | 


labor in the series, we must bear in mind 


the astonishing productive effects of the di- 


vision of labor, of which we have already 


several times spoken. If there is anything 
marvellous in civilized industry, it is the 
incredible material developments im- 
pressed, in modern times, on manufactur- 
ing industry. 
in France or England; count the hands 
employed, examine the products, and you 
This fe- 


cundity rests upon the mode of manufac- 


will searce believe your eyes. 


turing on a Jarge scale, which admits of 


- ss . } 
the subdivision of labor and the applica- 


tion of machinery to the operations of 
production simplified by this division. 
Ten persons make forty-eight thousand 
pins ina day! 

‘* Every new trnth,’’ says Lemontey, 
‘is like an ambassador among barbarous 


nations, when he obtains credit only af- 


tera long round of insults, negotiations 
If the first person who 


and sacrifices. 


To comprehend, | 


Enter a room in a factory, 


HARBINGER, 


SENT DAY, STAND PROVIDED AND PREPARED, AND AWAIT THE LIGHT. 
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|observed two smiths divide between them|so forth. If you take account of the 
the manufacture of a nail, had predicted | time lost, it will not be too much to allow 
that the principle of an action in itself so | a quarter of an hour to the cleaning of 
simple would one day be the regulator of|each pair. It costs then, every day, to 
the destinies of commercial Europe,|clean two thousand pairs of shoes, 
would he have received any answer but a| five hundred hours of labor of domestics, 
smile of pity’ And yet the division of | in perfected civilization. 
labor, which multiplies products by di-| Enter some morning, the shoe-blacking 
minishing the hands at work, has made |shop of a Phalanstery. 
such rapid progress, that the prediction! There you will find, for this fanction 
now would seem a trite remark. Un- of domestic labor, five distinet opera- 
doubtedly one day posterity will place it | tions. 
by the side of the great causes which,| 1. Collecting and assorting the differ- 
like the invention of printing and the dis- | ent kinds of shoes ; 
icovery of America, have acted strongly| 2. Taking off the dirt ; 
‘on the destiny of the world.” 3. Putting on the blacking ; 

Now, in civilization, the principle of} 4. Polishing ; 
| the division of labor has only been found; 5. Carrying back and distributing. 
|applicable in the single branch of manv- | The first and last of these five services 
| facturing industry. It can neither be in- | are performed by pages on their round ; 
| troduced into agriculture, nor into isolated | the other three by a series of boot-blacks, 
households, where the old complication is | children of eight, ten and twelve years. 
‘necessarily kept up. And yet these| Now you will see twenty-four circular 
‘agricultural and domestic labors are far| brushes, revolving upon themselves, by 
| more important and vast than the manu-|a mechanical contrivance,—like grind- 
| 











| facturing labors. stones. These wheel brushes, graduated 
Well! for these labors, as for every |as to force, dimensions and degrees of 
employment of human activity, we have | hardness, so as to be adapted to different 
recognized that the serial principle not| kinds of shoes, are divided into two 
(only permits, but requires the minute sub- | classes, those which remove the dirt, and 
division of labor; from that time, the! those which put on the lustre. Each of 
| productive effects of this mechanism are|the twenty-four wheels is tended by a 
incalculable. \child. Four or five other children pass 
the shoes incessantly from the dry circu- 
II. Jar brushes to the horizontal brushes, 
Would you know how to appreciate the | soaked with blacking, and from there to 
substitution of the serial arrangament, | the second circular brushes, where they 
| — operating on a great scale, and by sub- | receive the lustre in a single turn of the 
| division of labor —for the infinite com-| wheel. In less than an hour, thirty-six 
| plications of the separate system? Take |children will have perfected a work 
‘the lowest, the most trifling detail of do-| which costs to civilizees five hundred 
mestic labor, the brushing and blacking | hours of the labor of domestics, and is 
We can shame Civilization liable to much waste. It is useless to 
Let us establish a com- | add that the apparatus is so situated as to 
parison upon the number of two thousand | avoid dust and every real inconvenience. 
pairs of shoes. The separate households Arrangement for health and comfort are 
‘employ, every day, for the cleaning of understood in every thing pertaining to 
‘that number of shoes, five hundred do- the workshops of association. 
mestics, on an average, perhaps more, to| Shall 1 take pains here to establish 
say nothing of an army of brushes, pin- that this labor, which now so degrades 
cers, boxes and bottles of blacking, and those who perform it, and for which Civ- 


of shoes. 
}on this matter. 
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ilization has to have its valets,— those | /y not more than twenty ; 
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modern slaves, is executed, in Associa-| the division of labor and the introduction 
tion, by a Series counting in its ranks the | of machinery, forty-eight thousand laber- 
children of the wealthiest and most re- vers, by the day and by the job, are taken 


that | 
disappeared ; 


that these children, after their session of 


spectable members of the Phalanx ; 


civilized domesticity has 
an hour, pass on to other sessions, other 


work-shops, to the halls of education, 


and so forth; that they are and will be 
men, and not service animals called do- 
mestics? No, this is not the question just 
how, 

I{ere I merely propose to establish that 
the separate system spends five hundred 


hours of 


the labor of domestics upon a 
service which the serial order would ex- 
ecute much better 
childr 


in thirty-six hours of 


cn’s labor, which is to be estimated 


at not more than one-half of the other: 
so that, reducing it all to the same unit 
have on the one side five 


of labor, we 


hundred hours and only eighteen on the 
other. Now, 


tion to France, 


if you make the applica- 
(supposing, to be sure, 


that every Frenchman has a pair of 
shoes,J)— a supposition which must at 
this time appear singularly chamerical, 
utopian, very beautiful, but not to be real- 
ized aniong man as they areé—a country 
in which every one can have shoes,— 


only think of it!—but admitting for the 
moment a pair of shoes to every individu- 


1 


al in France, and fixing at only two francs 


the value of will 
find : 

‘That the separate system, that of the 
isolated 


France, 


a day’s labor, you 


household, 
the 
of labor: 
288,000 ; 


expends every day, 
of 


Association 


in for cleaning shoes, 


eight millions 


would expend but making, per 
} 


aay; 


In the isolat 


ed household, one million 


¢} 


three hundred and thirty three thousand 
francs; 

And in Association, only forty-eight 
thousand franes. 


An economy of one million two hun- 
dred and eighty-five thousand francs per 
day on the eleaning of boots and stoes 
in France! Four hundred millions 
per year! Is that nothing? on the) 
cleaning of shoes! Judge by this exam- | 
ple of the rest. Smile, if you can, ye 


vilizees; it is a droll matter, this 


arithmetic! and then go and read your 


journals, listen to the discourses of your 
erator deputies, and swim in, the deluge 
of words which every don periodically 
at 


economies ef Association; get up revo- 


brings us; laugh the infinitesimal 


lutions to obtain some miserable rogrurcs 


to your budget, which eaeh one of your 
revulutions has, besides, the gift of mak- 
Laugh. 

T he economists tell them thag, without 


the divis 


ing grow as you look at it, 


mm of aman could not make 


fal Lor, 


j rh ps ior than one pen por day, ccrlain- 


; shot went tearing through our ranks, 


rom the shops. (Adam Smith.) These 


one facts, to be sure; it is enough to look 


upon them, ah well! they who tell them 


this, without drawing any eonclusion, are 
people reputed very wise. — But when 


he comes who gives the logical, the irre- 
futable means of extending this astonish- 
ing productiveness to all labors, by deliv- 


ering the laborer at the same time from 


misery and brutal degradation, they 


laugh at him! ‘* Fourier, ah! yes, Fou- 


rier... itis he who wants to enrich the 
world by an economy in candles, and to 


pay with eggs the debt of England .. 


charming, is it not...ha! ha!’’?— 
Nevertheless for more than forty years 


our economists have danced to the forty- 


eight thousand pins of Adam Smith, and 
there they still remain! Laugh then! 


laugh at the application of the infinitesi- 
mal calculus to agricultural and domestic 
economy ; langh, you will never laugh so 
much as your children will laugh at your 
books, 


your beliefs, your dogmas and yourselves 


at your opinions, your sciences, 


.. and who knows how soon you will 


be laughing at all this yourselves. 


From all this we shall conclude that 


the serial arrangements, under a snaterial 


point af view, are eminently favorable, 


whether we regard the quantity, or the 


perfection of the products. These ar- 


rangements are then, in the material 


order, the very conditions of the maaunumn 
of riches. 


in regard to the 


It is easy to see that, 


J 


passional order, the serial arrangements 


tend directly to the maximum, 
To be Continued. 


Aneepotes or Warertoo. During 
the battle a British arullery offieer rode 
up tothe Duke of Wellington, aud said, 
‘Your Grace, I have a distinct view of 
Napoleon, atie od d by his staff; my guns 
are well pointed in that direction, shall 1 
open fire?’’ The duke replied, ** Cer- 
tainly not, I will not allow it; it is not 


the business of commanders to fire on 


‘each other.”’ 


wet What did you think of Water- 
loo!’ T inquired of an old fellow I found 
one morning digging in my garden, where 
he bad been hired to assist “by the head- 
gardener. ‘* Think of it,’ said the old 
crab, stepping and leanimg upon his 
spade; ‘‘] thought it hell upon earth. 
] was utterly deaf with the continued 
roar of artillery on one side er the other, 
and the sound of the musketry of the 
men beside me. 1 could not see my com- 
panion’s face for one minute (as he stood 
next me) for the thick smoke; and the 
next I found him ehoking, retching, and 


vomiting in the agonies of death, and 
cluiching my very feet. Sometimes a 


and 


almost shaking that part of the square, 


that by means of! 





——————— 


where I had been for some hours stand- 
ing, seeming to loosen our files as it 
knocked the poor fellows head over heels, 
like nine-pins on a bowling-green ; and 
then we heard the familiar tones of the 
old colonel, to prepare for cavalry, as 
those devilish Cuirassiers poured upon 
us, and we were wedged together into a 
wall of iron again to receive them. That 
is all | know about my feelings, sir,” 
said the old soldier. ‘It was a terrible 
sight, and awful to look upon. It was 
hell upon earth,’’ he muttered once more 
as he resumed his spade, and commenced 
digging with fearful energy.— United 
Service Magazine. 


Expenpiture or THE Lorp StTewarp 
or THE Reyat Hovsenoip. The follow- 
ing items of accounts for the Queen's 
household for the year 1846 may not 
prove uninteresting to economists and the 
public: — Bread, £2,050 ; butter, bacon, 
cheese and eggs, £4,976; milk and 
cream, £1,478; butchers’ meat, £9,472; 


poultry, £3,623; fish, £1,979; grocery, 
£4,544; oilery, £1,793: fruit and con- 
fectionary, £1,741; vegetables, £487; 
wine, £4,850; liquors, &c., £1,843; 
ale and beer, £3,811; wax candles, 
£1,977; tallow candles, 679; lamps, 
£4,166; fuel, £6,849; stationery, 
£824; turnery, £376 ; braziery, £890; 
china, glass, &e., £1,338; linen, £1,- 


&e., £3, 130. 


Here is ‘*an intolerable quantity of sack.” 
The Queen consumed in 1846, £9,504 
in wines, liquors, and ales, and but £487 
in She has given a good 
many pledges to the nation, but it is now 
about time that she took the pledge from 
Father Mathew.— N. Y. Mirror. 


085; washing, table linen, 


vegetables. 


[From the New York ; Tribune] 


NATIONAL REFORM. 


Nove who have not taken a decided in- 
terest in the subject can re alize the rapid- 
itv with which the idea of a Reform in 
the laws governing the onebiulen and 
disposition of Land is spreading and find- 
ing favor in this country. Hardly two 
years have passed since it first attracted 
any share of public regard, yet at this 
moment we think not less than fi//y peri- 
odicals earnestly advocate n, of which 
several have been established expressly 
iherefur. There are now thrice as many 
journals and persons openly favorable to 
Land Reform as they were one year ago. 
Among the most able advoeates of this 
Reform we rank The Herald of Truth, a 
monthly of high character in Cineinnat, 
to whieh Dr. J. R. Buchanan has re- 
eently contributed two Land Reform es- 
says of great clearness and cogency. 
Young America in this City appeals 
more especially to the working classes; 
and, though its views on some topics are 
it is impossible not to 
see that they are urged with the foree of 
conviction and thatits arguments are eal- 
culated to exert a powerful) influence on 
the opinions of the ‘oiling Millions. 
The Flomestead Journal at Salem, Ohio, 
is of similar character, though less vigor- 
ous. The Albany Freeholder, at first ad- 
verse, is now decidedly faverable, so far 
at least as the principle applies te the 
Public Lands of the Union. A consid- 
erable section of the Liberty Party, with 
Geritt Smith at its head, has inseribed 
Laud Reform on its banners. ‘Two or 


oppose d to ours, 





we exchange are explaining and com- 
mending the principle. Within a few 
days past, the National Refi rmer, a small 
weekly issued by an association of Jabor- 
ers in Roche ster, at d The Day Dan > © 
small bat energetic magazine published at 
Auburn by T. N. Calkins, have been 
started. In Wisconsin at the late F! 

tion both the Loco-Foco and Liberty ean- 
didates for Congress avowed themselves 
Land Reformers. and though defeated, it 
was by no means on /hat account. On 
the contrary, we believe M. M. Strong 
received 
than he could have obtained if it had 
had not 
that he was for Land Reform = and 
that Mr. ‘Tweedy was adverse to it. 
For the latter assertion there was no war- 
rant whatever. — If we were to estimate 
that one new journal or magazine per 
month 18 established expressly to advo- 


several hundred more votes 


} 
been industriously circulated 


eate Land Reform, while at least ten to 


} } . — | ‘ 
twelve old ones per month newly take 


ground in its favor, we believe we 
should be  cousiderably below the 
truth. Thus, the cloud, at first no 
bigger than a man’s hand, is rapidly ex- 
panding and will yet cover the whol 
horizon. 

It is impossible in the nat of things 
that it should be otherwise, in a country 
where a majority of those w ( ihe 
work have votes yet not homes, s ol 
s ufferance and i : from ott irre 
Probably a matoritv of our voters ar i- 


borers for w wes or tenants of other 


9 ] ! y , 
men’s land. ‘This land, as our popula- 
tion is augmented by imn 
otherwise, is steadily appreciating In mar- 


ket value. — The petty farm that the wa- 
ges of a year’s labor would have bought 
fifty ye ars ago, will now command the 
earnings of fen yea ;’ labor, theugh hard- 


ly more prod ictive than In LOO - possl- 


bly less so. The laborer in a city finds 
himself constrained to work one y in 
each week not actually fort rent of 
his tenement, but for the 1 t ol 
ground whereon it st {s The | ss 
toiler is practically 1 . on 

himself for an opportunity to do his 
share of the world’s work and recets ts 
due recompense, ** You m 

two davs’ work « ‘h week for t ili- 
provements on the land you ¢ 

and the use of im ments to work I 
with, two more for the use of the naked 
earth itself as it came from Its M rs 


hand,”’ leavil y him but one-third of 


aggregate product of } Ss 1 1. ‘ B it 
suppose I deem this exaction unjust, 


what then?’ ‘**Starve!’’ is the laconic 
reply of Society and Law. ; 
verdict some of the sentenced appeal, a d 
their appeal is the impulse to Natio: 
Reform. 

One of the great ends of Government 
is plainly the securing to each man, 8 
far as practicable, the fruits of his own 
labor, and thus diminishing the locentives 
to and facilities for fraud, extortion, idle- 


ness and prodigality. That soctal state 
in which one man earps and another en- 
JOYS, against the will and through the ne- 
cessity of the pro lucer, verges on at irchy 
and robbery. Law caunot remove all iim- 
perfections, efface all ineq yuafities, but it 


should constantly seek and tend so to do; 
and if there be one thing whieh more 
and main- 


niciou inequalitir 


than all others tends to create 


tain unnatural and pert 


among men, diverting the earnings of the 


the party, 


TH E 
pn ne 

three Temperance journals with which! toiling and needy into the coffers of the 
idle and luxurious, it is the impunity 
given by law to the monopoly of vast 
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tracts of unoccupied land at a nominal 
e\ wt } ‘ ) ‘ 

price, to be leased or sald thereafter at 
in immense advance to those who shall 


improve them. ‘This policy is part and 


arcel of a political system we have 
thrown off, and should have been put 
iway therewith. It was a great over- 


sight to let it go on gaining strength and 
alter our 
owns of Independence; but, now 
that attention has hee en fairly drawn to it, 
t cannot continue. The centennial cel- 
aunties of our Independence will doubt- 
less find few traces of it remaining. 
Nearly all efforis for reform are met 
with the ery (not always unjust) that 
Vested Rights are assailed or endangered ; 
but happily in this case this objection is 
inapplicable. The Soil of the Republic 
is still, toa great extent, the property 
of the whole people, who can do with it 
judge most conducive to 
their own and their children’s permanent 
well-being without valid objection from 
any quarter. And the proposition that 
no man henceforth shall be permitted to 


working evil for seventy years 


1 
i 


| 1 
as they shall 


icquire more than a limited area of the 
remaining public lands, and this only for 
ictual use, not speculation, is so simple, 


sv ellicacious, so obviously just, that it 


is not many words to commend it to 
iccent ce of those who f el the evil and 
de iremedv. T is room for hon- 
est difference as to detatis, but the sfate- 
ment of the principle is its sufficient com- 
n dation. 
What changes may be necessary and 


ry 
expedient, in our law affecting the future 
acoregation by inheritance or otherwise 
of Land now private property may not be 
so easily determined; that some change 
is imperative and inevitable we cannot 
The practic vestion to be now 
considered is this—- Wil! the enlightened 


and law-abiding, the cautious and capable, 


give the whole subjeet a thorough and 
seas le consideration, and unite in de- 
vising and commending a cvurse which 
shall ¢ irefully 1 eXist 9 rights? 
—or, shall the move nt now visibly 
preparing be sur i i wholly to the 
9 das of spirits darkened by the igno- 
i f which W incessant [oil 
have imprisened them and maddened by 
a keen sense of the injustice with which 
Society has thus ft treated them ?— 
Wh s the safer and more prudent 


—A hundred times have we been ac- 
F eto make Land Reform a 


Vi vie measure, which is utterly unwar- 
ranted. What we wish and labor for is 
th ; accom y| lishe nent of this and other or- 
ganic Reforms in entire independence of 


party, asthe abolition of [inprisonme nt 
tor Debt. of public flogging and brand- 
ng for Crime, the Reform of our State 
Constitution, the Exemption of certain 
essaries from Sale and Execution, 
&c. &c., have been effected, and as we 
trust the Abolition of Capital Punishment 


will soon be. We do not see that Party 


1.) 


Politics, as they have existed and must 


exist in our Country, have properly any- 
thing to do with these questions; and 
when we have spoken of them together 

has been to repel the ready assumption 
that the Whig party is, from its very na- 
ture, averse to such if not to all Reforms. 
We oppose to this the pros timed cree d of 


in which we find nothing of | 
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the sort, and the notorious fact that many 
Whigs are active and prominent in pro- 
moting the Reforms of our day. But 
we ask support to these movements, so 
far as we deem them just, on no party 
grounds whatever, but on those common 
to all who seek the good of mankind. 
We call npon all who-have read with hu- 
man hearts the story ah lreland’s woes 
through last Wi esultirg in the des 
truction of so many thousands if not 
millions by Famine and its consequences 
to unite in devising seasonable precau- 
tions and preventives for a state of 
things which may happen wherever a 
dense population occupy and cultivate a 
soil they do not own, paying for it suck 
rents as their necessities and their land- 
lords’ cupidity may censpire to establish. 
‘The prudent man foreseeth evil and 
avoideth it, but the simple pass on and 
are punished.’ 


FROM THE FRENCH OF H. GORSSE. 


Translated for the Harbinger. 


ELEMENTS OF SOCIAL 


PART Il. 


APPLICATION. 


SCIENCE.* 


CHAPTER Il. 
The right of Labor and the rig hy of Proj 


ert 
j je 


‘The right to labor, is the right to live, and 
therefore above all other rights. The r oh t to 
property, is the right to enjoy the fruit of labor 
Property is only accumulated labor.” 


In giving life te man, God also incul- 


eated in him an irresistible desire to sus- 


From the 
right to labor springs then naturally the 


tain and develop it by laber. 
right and the obligation to work. It is 
therefore paramount to al] ether rights. 
Bat would not this right to labor be chi- 
merical, without the right also of enjoy- 
ing the fruits of our labor Consequent- 
ly the right to live, the right to labor, 
and to enjoy or possess, are but three as- 
pects of the same divine a im prescripit- 


hh ricvht of man 


1 : ] 


The only limits of that individual right 


are the similar rights of all. But so long 


} 


as the individual richt cannot interfere 


with those of all, it exists in its fullness. 
The right to possess and enjoy, includes 
then neeessarily in every man that of dis- 
posing of the legitimate fruits of his la- 
ber, according to his wants and his will, 
provided the rights of others are not 
thereby destroyed, diminished, or inter- 
fered with. I divide with my ehild, my 
wife, my friend 
who can raise any valid objectio 
I wish to reserve for to-morrow a part of 
thas product; in what particular shall } 
violate the common right Or again, | 
think it prudent to prepare for my old 
at 


e, alt existence more comfortable or 
* Entered according to Act of Coi ss, in 
the year 1847. by Jran M. Patrssr. in the 


Clerk's Office of the District Court of Magsa- 
chasetts 


mane 


ee Be ree Rm et A = 


pmpenss 


: 
: 
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agreeable ; or perhaps I anticipate future | belongs to the first occupant, it is no lon-; How then is it possible to harmonize 


difficulties, a reduction in my income, | ger a right, it is only the prize of @ race; | these two principles which constitute in 
sickness, want of success; and under the | and God is alone guilty of all the crimes | themselves the whole theory of right and 


pressure of these hopes, or fears, I accu- | caused by misery and want, for not hav-| of duty! 


mulate gradually the fruits of my present 
labor? Is not all this as legitimate as 
Jabor itself? Therefore, the right of ac- 
cumulation and of transmission are neces- 
sary consequences of the inalienable and 
indestructible principle of all rights: the 
right to lve by labor. 

But the products of human labor are 
of two kinds: either they separate them- 
selves from the object er stock on which 
the labor was bestowed, and becoming 
fit for use, disappear in the consumption, 
as the apple which my hand plucks from 
the tree, as the cloth I have woven, as 


the game I have killed; or they remain | 


inherent with the soil, and constitute a 
permanent value, a super-value which 
Thus, | 


have cleared a field, drained a marsh, con- 


use cannot destroy entirely. 


structed a habitation, and by these labors 
have added a new value, a Awman value, 
to a portion of the natural value constitut- 
ed by the earth itself with all its germs 
of production. I have then acquired a 
right of personal enjoyment in this wse- 
valwe added by me to the natural value. 
But what is to be done! It is not possi- 
ble to separate these two values. . 

For want of a system capable of recon- 
ciling both principles, it becomes necessa- 
ry to appropriate to myself the natural 
value which | have improved, in order to 
insure the personal enjoyment of the su- 
per-value, the result of my labor. 

In the primitive ages of the world, 
when mankind was not numerous, and 
before the limits of the City and State 
had circumscribed the field of individual 
activity, this first solution was sufficient. 


Of what importance was the possession | 


of these natural values, which always 
exceeded the wants and desires of all? 
and of what consequence was the indi- 
vidual appropriation of a corner of the 
earth, when such appropriation was per- 
mitted to all, and presented analogous 
advantages ! 
fore thee’’ said Abraham to Lot; ‘* and 
if thou goest to the left, | shall oc- 
eupy the right; and if thou choosest 
the right, | shall go to the left.’’ — Gen. 
xi. 9. 

But now that man is fashioned to live 
in a medium in which all things. necessary 
to the development of his life have be- 
come an object of individual property, 
and out of which every thing would be 
hostile to him, there is no longer any 
possible concession beyond RicHT; sci- 
ence and justice must determine exactly 
the part of each. In opposition, then, 
to my right of appropriation, ariges the 
right of appropriation possessed equally 


by my fellow beings. For if the earth 


‘¢ The land lies be- | 


‘ing created all men at once! .. . But 
again, if the land belongs to me by right 
of culture, my fellow beings have also the 

‘right to cultivate it, since they have, as 
well as I, the right to live by labor, and 

cannot enjoy that right without a natural 
value on which they can exercise it. 
And, indeed, how shall they retain this 
sacred right, if I, because | had the good 
| luck to be born before them, or because | 
| am the strongest or most cunning, monop- 
olize the whole natural value, under the 
pretence that I have made it mine by 
improving it?! 

of things. 


Let us go to the origin 
What have I really created ? 
Nothing. Has not the earth with all 
its germs been given to mankind for the 
purpose of supporting its existence, like 
the air it breathes, the waters of the 
rivers and the sea, the rain from Heaven? 
What properly belongs to each man, is 
his personal labor, and consequently the 
product of that labor. But does man 
create the earth! No; he only makes i, 
available for use. Does he preduce any 
of the elements on which he acts! No; 
the metals, stones, plants, animals, fluids, 
all come from God: but man by his intel- 
ligent activity, arranges, modifies, distri- 
butes these things as his wants suggest. 
| He renders the earth more fertile; he 
melts the metals, bends and fashions 
them; raises to the surface blocks of 
stone, hammers and polishes them; he 
cultivates plants; he destroys or multi- 
plies animals; finally, he studies the laws 


of the world, he founds societies, &c. | 


These are his legitimate productions. 
To him also belongs by good right this 
universal amelioration, this combination 
of things, whereby they are better 
adapted to his purposes. 

Evidently the right assumes here an 
individual character, as the labor from 
which it emanates; | have worked more 
than you; I have produced more ; I have 
therefore acquired a more extensive right 
| of enjoyment. 
| But how can we reconcile this particu- 
[lar right of enjoyment with the right to 

labor on natural values, which is common 
‘to all, a right, as we have said, which 
cannot be outlawed, which is inalienable, 
since the very existence of man depends 
‘on it? This is a difficult problem. We 
| have shown the co-existence of two rights 
apparently excluding each other in prac- 
‘tice. The first, the right of improving 
‘natural values, right to labor, to live, is 
common to the race, and paramount to 
any individual right. The second is indi- 


vidual, but no less permanent, and as 
sacred as the life of individuals; more- 
| over, it is the basis of every society. 


From the very origin of so- 
ciety, this question, the mest important 
for social philosophy, has divided the 
world intwo camps. Some, valuing man 
more than humanity, the part more than 
the whole, say: It is just for the individ- 
ual to appropriate to himself the stock or 
‘land improved by his labor, since other- 
wise the supervalue not being separable 
from the stock, human activity would find 
itself deprived of a part of the fruit of 
labor. 


come later, or whom nature has endowed 


With regard to those who have 


with less strength, less foresight, less 
shrewdness, they must die or be successive- 
ly, serfs or hired laborers, (proletatres! ) 
This system has prevailed until now 
in human societies; whence have sprung 
as a necessary consequence resistance, 
and despotism, wars, revolutions, con- 
quests, &c. 

Meanwhile, the men in whom the senti- 
ment of unity was strong, the men of su- 
perior justice, of religious aspiration, 
Moses, Py- 
thagoras, Plato, the first disciples of 


have not ceased to protest. 


Christ, and at this day the partizans of 
Communism, merging man in mankind 
have thought to settle the question of in- 
dividual right by inseribing on their flag 
the sublime words: Devotion and Duty. 
They have not even hesitated to deny to 
labor its right to the super-value, added 
by its efforts to the natural value; in or- 
der to protect forever from the usur- 
pations of Egotism the right of all to 
live out of the common stock. 

But this solution, although more reli- 
gious than the former, is not much more 
equitable in principle, and in fact can not 
be realized. In the first place it leads to 
the manifest violation of individual] liber- 
ty, and of the right of every man to the 
Moreover, it takes 
for granted the annihilation of all individ- 


fruit of his labor. 


ual pretensions, particularly of those of 
men gifted with a powerful organization, 
whom nature seems to have destined to 
hold the first rank in societies. A char- 
acteristic of superiority is its power of 
commanding obedience: how having that 
power, should it refuse to use it? and 
how will society escape this incessant 
invasion, unless it maintains every where, 


by a merciless despotism, an absolute and 
permanent disappropriation, spoliation, or 
leading to nothing less than the entire de- 
nial and destruction of human individual- 
ity? 

The two solutions we have given are 
‘then equally incomplete and unsatisfac- 
tory. The first permits the spoliation of 
all for the benefit of the few; a crime 
against humanity. The second, allows 
|the spoliation of the individual, for the 
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benefit of a few or of all, and is more- 
over practically impossible. 

Are not these 
I beg the reader to weigh them carefully, 


rigorous conclusions? 
for the subject we are treating involves 
nothing less than the destinies of human- 
ity. If between these two abysses a 
broad, sure, and easy principle should be 
discovered, capable of reconciling the 
justice of men with the designs of God, of 
producing general accord, by the propor- 
tional expansion of each individual, and 
the satisfaction of every one, by the recog- 
nition of the rights of all, should we not 
Should 
we not at last have established human so- 
ciety on the indestructible basis of sci- 
ence’ Let the reader decide : We affirm 
with absolute conviction, that the wonder- 


have found the true solution? 


ful solution exists, that the Genius of 
Fourier has discovered and described it, 
and that this solution is no other than the 
Association of Capital, Labor and Shall. 
By this combination, the individual and 
exclusive appropriation of the common 
stock ceases ; since there will be in each 
associated township only one Domain, 
cultivated in common by all the laborers, 
and that forever all have a right to labor 
on it without any danger of their natural 
right of living by labor being curtailed, 
or in any way compromised by the capri- 
cious will of a Titular possessor. 

But as a counterpart to this, the Capi- 
tal (personal rights resultiag from past 
labors) although asseciated, remains pri- 
vate property ; it is represented as at this 
day, by entirely independent titles, by 
shares, which can be accumulated, ex- 
changed ; The 


legitimate right of each man to the exclu- 


sold or given freely. 
sive enjoyment of his past and present la- 


The 
right and the individual right are now re- 


bor is then maintained. common 
conciled, and who ean say that we have 


diminished the legitimate rights of the 
proprietor in transforming the mode of 
possession, in making property s/are- 
holder instead of landholder as it was be- 
fore, for it is precisely by this exclusive- 
ness that it usurped evidently the rights 
of all, and condemned to wretchedness 
and to slavery nine-tenths of the human 
race. Besides, have we not already 
shown what cumpensations the associated 
proprietor will fied in the increase and 
stability of his fortune ! 
the laborer, whose existence will be in- 


eured and enfranchised, and who, thanks 


Oa another side, 


to the productiveness of labor in associa- | 
tion, will soon become a proprietor him- | 


self, will assuredly not hesitate to ac- 


knowledge the legality of the rights of 
Capital, for, both his interest and justice 


will induce him to do so. 

We can not repeat too often, that the 
stock or property of an Association is 
composed of two distinct elements: The 
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natural value, and the super-vaiue, added | 
to the property by the anterior labors of 
Now, the first of 
these values belongs to al] in the Associa- 


the titled possessor.* 


tion; the laborer and the proprietor have 
to it an equal right. The super-value is’ 
then an individual investment of the one 
who created it, who therefore brings more 
to the Association than the other, and 
consequently must receive a larger share 
of the general profit. 

W ould it not be unjust that the laborer 
should profit by the riches brought to! 
the general stock by the proprietor, 
while the latter would be deprived of the 
fruits of his past labor? 

Let us suppose that all rights were 
and a repartition 


made of the existing riches on the princi- 


suddenly abolished 
ple of absolute equality — It is evident 
that unless man was kept under constant 
guardianship, stripped every day of his 
surplus production, deprived even of his 
powers and of his will, the natural ine- 
qualities in the physical and intellectual 
forces which distinguish men, would rap- 
idly destroy this artificial equlibriam, and 
substitute for it the external principle of 
the proportionality of wants and rights. 
The Thesis of the rights of Capital, 
is then identical with that of the inequal- 
ity of natures: to deny then to man the 
enjoyment of lis past labor, is more than 
unjust, itis absurd; as much as te say 
that four hour's labor is equal to eight; 
that the lazy man deserves as much as 
the industrious; it is to require the most 
perfect and the most imperfect work to be 
appreciated and rewarded alike. 
Moreover: the inequality of rewards, 
and the right of accumulation being ad- 
mitted, the interest of the laborers them- 
selves will induce them to recognize the 
right of Capital, for unless the surplus 
earnings are attracted to remain in and 
become part of the general fund of the 
Association by the certainty of giving 
permanent return or income to the pos- 
sessor, the savings would necessarily re- 


'main buried in the purses of the econo- 


mists, thereby proportionally diminishing 
the resources and stimulus of production. 
The individual right, and the general in- 
terest claim then equally the recognition 
of the rights of Capital. 


But we have been badly understood, or | 
the reader must expect from us some- | 


thing more touching these grave problems 
of the right to live, and right to possess. 
For if pretending to respect all rights, 
we went no further than to ensure to the 
rich the enjoyment of his property justly 
or unjustly acquired, without taking at 
all into consideration what the laborer has 


* These two fundamental! elements are found | 
every where, even in the most ordinary instru- 
ments of labor, such as a pick-axe, a plough, 
which are composed of the materials (natural 
value) and making (super-value added by labor ) , 
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also acquired during six thousand years 
of twils and slavery, would justice be 
satisfied? and who could say that the 
poor would forever accept an agreement 
in which their part was so completely for- 
gotten and denied, while that of the rich 
should be so benevolently acknowledged ? 
No, God could not sanction such a com- 
pact. Is not the transformation of the 
glube, brought about by such hard labors 
Besides, by re- 
coguizing the spoliation of the laborer, 
would it not be to allow fatal casualties 
to weigh on his future, and cool his en- 
thusiasm for the public good? Wher 


sickness, hunger, or old age have broken 


down his powers, will he be again as 
heretofore, compelled to beg humbly at 
the door of the rich, whom he fed or 
clothed yesterday? Shall our sad, un- 
healthy hospital be always opened to in- 
crease the sufferings of his body, by dis- 
gust, humiliation, and the permanent 
spectacle of agony and death? Finally 
will his children, although gifted at the 
hand of God wfth the noblest faculties, 
be condemned as now, to go the same 
round of wretchedness and brutality, to 
bear forever the burden and heat of the day 
Let us 
complete the picture: Shall the artist, 
the poet, the thinker, in the midst of 
general abundance, remain shivering with 


under the constraint of hunger? 


cold in a garret, devouring bread steeped 
in tears, in order to acquire the right of 
enlightening the world, to sweeten and 


adorn the life of idlers, and to curse 
sublime 
Homer, Tasso, Milton, Chatterton, Kep- 
ler, Mozart, Gilbert, Weber, and so forth, 


have you labored and suffered so much, 


Providence? O ye beggars, 


only to see your children bow their in- 
spired heads under the infamous yoke of 
want? No, every man, even the laborer, 
the man of genius, is made to live with 
honor, to love his fellow beings, to be 
W hat society 


that be which, with riches increasing and 


free. miserable would 
accumulating under the powerful agency 
of Association, should yet contain poor 
beings, whose daily existence is preca- 
rious, and who in their legitimate fear of 
starving, would not dare listen to the 
voice of God when he calls them to great 
deeds. 

Every man, then, whatever be his age 
and special destiny, should live without 
fear of the morrow, without humiliation. 
A social Minimum, amply sufficient for 
the necessaries of life, must be insured te 
every human being from the day of his 
birth to that of his death. By this alone 
can devotion to order, social harmony, 
eternal peace, be established and main- 
tained in the world. But let not our in- 
tentions be misunderstood; it is not at 
this day and with the conditions which 
surround labor aad render it so repugnant, 
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and when 


‘neral production is yet so 
limited that it would be impossible to 
guarantee the necessaries of life to every 
man, even in robbing all the rich, it is 
not, we repeat, under such circumstances 
that we propose to introduce the miai- 
mum. So far from wishing to take one 
penny from the rich, we intend eon the 


increase his fortune beyond 


his most sanguine hopes. Besides, we 
know well that the 7 wn, at this day, 
Would ¢ a preimlum | aid to idleness. 
Its establishment must then be absolutely 


subject to two conditions previously ful- 
filled: viz. Large increase in the general 
production, and the Organization of At- 
tractive Labor. ‘The examination of these 


! 
‘ 


important questions will be the subject of 


ihe next ch I 

i 
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LO LAURA 
PHE MYSTERY F REMINISCENCE 
I x e poem is founded on 
t i = er u , 
pre-cx t st that v s the vearning of 
t the spirit with which 
t ) — i wi t « vers 
m1 the eart ! ea 8 fien been made 
subservient to poet ; jt never with so earnest 
‘ y 
and ci i — hvenmg Gazette 
Who what to the wish to woo 
¢ 

> t to for é to thee ? 


Who made t Vv gla s to my soul the link — 


ry breath to drink ? 


My lif i thi to sink ? 
As trom: the conqueror’s unresisted glaive, 
Flies, without strife subdued, the re idy slave — 
_ Ww s J d fort j see 
TI I i ll rt utnpo invdvy=—, 
5 ul to thee ? 
VV i t iv S« aert rt ? 
Js it s yu art? 
rw S « ore ? 
1 t hot t | ks thev be re 
= ee | i on e more ? 
Were gs blent 1 intertwining 
And ther irt for thee is pining ? 
snew we t so extinguished sun— 
}he joys remote of some bright realm undone, 
Where on our souls were OnE? 
yes, itisso! And thou wert bound to me 
In the long-y shed hours eternally ? 
In the dark trou 1 tablets which enrol! 
Lhe Past- My ‘ this blessed scroll— 
} fs love my soul 
Oh yes, | ed in awe, when gazing there, 
jlov zht inseparate life we were, 
H sence as a god 
s unless footsteps trod— 
Al) Natu r abode! 
Round us, in waters of delight, forever 
Voluptuously flowed the heavenly nectar river; 
Wi \ re t r« the seal of things, 
nd where the sunshine bathed Truth’s moun- 
tuly sp 3 


(uivered our glancing wings, 


e] tor he gwod-like life we | st far! — 


Weep! thou and | its scattered fragments are ; 
And still the u mquered yearning we retain — 
. a 


e rapture and the reign, 
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And therefore came to me the wish to woo 
thee — 


Still lip to lip, to cling for aye unto thee ; 


} 
This made thy glances to my soul a link — 


This made me burn thy very breath to drink — 


My life in thine to sink. 


And therefore, as before the conqueror’s glaive, 
Flies, without strife subdued, the ready slave, 
So, when to life’s unguarded fort, I see 

Thy gaze draw near and near triumphantly — 


Yieldeth my ul to thee! 


Therefore my soul doth from its lord depart, 
Because, belov'd, its native home thou art; 


> 5 . } } _ 
Because the twins recall the links they bore, 


And suul with s« ul in the sweet Kiss of yore, 


Meets and unites once more, 


Thou too— Ah, there thy gaze upon me dwells, 


And thy young blush the tender answer tells 


Yes! with the dear relation stijl we thrill 
Both lives—tho’ exiles from the homeward hill— 


One life — all clowing still ! 


Tribune, 


l cannot Casliy eXpress the pleasure | 


; ! , ‘ 4 : 
have iad in Jooking atl these SLULUCS. | 
} ! ha eV ow ‘ ‘ } } 
Suoeuid O alinvst airuld to say how they 
impress me in comparison with other 
: ra . 
works of art. lhe most powertul, cer- 
tainly, of all the statues in the world, is 
’ ! } ) 
the A pollo ae Be ivldere, That is gv rat- 
te ] ‘ » | 
deur. If we descend a step lower and 


seek for beauty, I confess | have nowhers 
felt it as in these works ot Powe rs 5 io 


Luis ive, that is to sav, and in the 


*Uureek Siave. 1 do not mean the 

P E | 14 ‘ 
beauty of mere form, of the moulding ol 
limbs and muscles. In this respect, it is 


i 
very likely that the Venus de Medici is 

Eve ind the Greek Girl. 
Sut I mean that ColnpieX Churacter ol 
Lut! , which emoraces Wilh muscul 





form, the moral sentiment of a work 
And looking at this last trait, | fearlessly 
usk any one to louk at the Venus and at 
the Greek Girl, and then to tell ne where 
the highest intellectual and moral beauty 
is found. ‘There cannot be a moment's 
doubt. ‘There is mo sentiment in the 
Venus, but modesty. She is not in a sit- 


uation to e€Xpress any s& ntiment, or any 


ane aie i allel 
sentiment. She has neither done 
invthu Y hor is going to do anything, ner 


is she in a situation to awaken any moral 


emotion. ‘There she stands, aud says, if 
she says anything, ** 1 am all-beautiful, 
and | shrink a little from the exposure ol 
my charms! ’?’— Well she may, There 
ought to be some reason for exposure 
esides beauty; like fidelity to history as 
in the Eve, or helpless constraint as in 
the Cir 


true laws of art, can that be 1 


e \ ] | 
ns Girl. ay, according lo the 


} 
i 


ln a 
[ roper, 


ct 


Ig 
statue, which would be wrong, im 
| am so bold as 
Art proposes the representa- 


disgusting in real life? 
to doubt it! 
tion of something that exists or nay pro- 
perly and beautifully exist in life. And 
I doubt whether statuary or painting have 
any more business to depart from that 
rule than poetry. And suppose that an 
Kipic poem, for the sake of heightening 
the charms and attractions of its heroine, 
should describe her as walking about 
naked! Could it be endured’ Nor any 
more do | believe that sculpture, without 
some urgeut cause, should take a similar 








liberty. A draped statue ean be beanti- 
ful, and ean answer all the ordinary pur- 
poses of a work of art; witness Canova's 
Hebe ; and the Polymnia in the Louvre, 
an ancient work. And [ doubt not that 
ancient art would nave given us more 
ex np] s of this kind, if the moral delj- 
cacy had been equal to the genius that 
| trust that Christian refine- 
ment, breaking away from the trammels 
of blind subjection to the antique, will 
supply the deficiency. But at any rate, 
the stat s of Mr. Powers are entirely 

t She who walked 
in the bowers of primeval innocence, had 
never thought of apparel —had not yet 


been ashamed to find herself devoid of 


inspired It. 


tree from this objection. 


it: and she is clothed with associations 
which scarcely permit others to think of 
the possession or want of it. She is 
represented in this work as standing, 
Her left hand hangs negligently by her 
side; her right holds the apple ; and upon 
iis, with the head a little inclined, her 
countenance is fixed ; 


th 
and in this counte- 
nanee there are beautifully blended, a 
meditation, a sadness, and an eagerness, 


When | first saw this statue , of mode] 


rather, the last of th 


eXpressions Was 
not given | said to the artist, ** I see 
here two things ; she meditates upon the 
point before her; and she is sad at the 

: tle said, * Yes ; 
that is what I would express, but I must 
idd another trait.”’ | feared to have him 
iext saw the work, 


that eXpressiout ot eager desire was 


Dut When [ 


idded, which doubtless fills up the true 
ludeal I the character. 

ldo not wish to 8] eak of this work in 
iny general term of commonplace praise. 
e it, the skilful wall 


ill World Witi S 
| ; | ‘ | bye b 
IG YU ol il, aud 2 have bo doubt about 


rit r Ve u Let 

Much as I admire this statue, I confess 
that the Greek Slave interests me more 
deeply. | have spoken ot the want of 


sentunent in the Venus. ‘The form is 


veauliful, Dul the lac Is Colllessedly Ine 
Sipid. Ll’ Greek Slave is clothed all 
over with sen nent: sh ltered., protected 


by it from every profane eye Broeade, 


cloth of gold, could not be a more com- 


pi Lé protec tLlun than the vesture of holi- 
ness in which she stands. kor what dues 
she stand there? [‘o be sold - to be sold 


to a ‘Turkish harem! <A perilous posi- 
tion to be chosen by an artist of high and 
A perilous point for the 
artist, being a good man, to com] 
What is it? The highest point in all art, 
‘lo make the spiritual relgn over the cor- 
poreal ; to sink form in ideality; in this 
particular case, to make the appeal to the 
soul entirely control the appeal to sense ; 
lo make the exposure of this beautiful 
creature foil the base intent for which it 
is made; to create a loveliness such that 
it charms every eye, and yet that has no 
value for the slave-market, that has ne 
more pl ice there than if it were the loveli- 
ness of infancy; nay, that repels, chills, 
disarms the taste that would buy. And 
| would 
fain assemble all the lice ntiousness in the 
world around this statue, to be instructed, 
rebuked, disarmed, converted to purity by 
it! ‘There stands the Greek Girl in the 
slave-market, with a charm as winning as 
the eye ever beheld, and every sympathy 
of the beholder is « ulisted for the preser- 
vation of her sanctity; every feeling of 
the beholder is ready to execrate and 
curse the wretch that could buy such a 
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how complete is the success! 
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creature! ‘There she stands, with a form 
less voluptuous than the Venus de Medi 
ci, but if possible more beautiful to my 
eye; manacies clasp her wrists and a 
chain unites them; her head is turned 
aside a little; and then her face [ cannot 
describe it —I can only say that there is 
the finest imaginable union of intellectual! 
beauty, touching sadness, and in th 
upper lip, the slightest possibl curl, ust 
enuugh to express mingled disdain and 
resignation. ‘Che thought of a fate seems 
to be in her face, and pe rhaps nothing 
could better bring to its climax the touch 
ing appeal of innocence and helpless 
ness. 

I will only add, that Mr 
work seems to ine to be characteriz@l by 
a most remarkable simplicity and 
ness. Nature is his guide, lw the very 
letter. Nu extravagance, no straining 
after effect, no exaggeration to make 
things more beautiful ; all is calm, sweet, 
simple nature. 
statues Is strongly contrasted with th 
usual vol iptuousness of the antique, and 
it is especially ilustrated by the air of 
total unconsciousness in the Eve and 


Powers’s 


chaste- 


Ihe chasteness in these 


the Greek Girl. ‘This is atrait of delica 
cv, in my OplmioRn, J l rhe i 
the shrinking attitude and action of th 
most of the antique statu at YY 


i 


I> A lady of title, long notorious as a 


speculator, was last week declared a d 


faulter to a considerable amount In th 
language of the Stock Exchange, h 
ladyship was **a lame duck.’’ ‘The mat 
ter was arranged just before account day, 
the noble spouse of the lady iving | 


ably cured the lameness of his duck 


A Suockinc Exp vr. A chemist at 
Berlin has manufactured an elec pay 
more explos ve than yun-celton. Ih 
material is recommended to 
authors; for their books, if | 1 o1 
electric Pp iper may | naps g il. 

A Trve Soctery will substitute | 


that state of Isolation tn which we 
live, Association of Families, for « 
competition in trade and industry, ¢ 
operation, and for the Antagonism wh 
prevails every where, Uniry or In1 


ESTS. 


Questions. Does not the fact that an 
all-wise Provideace has given to man a 
physical organization, wnply this other 
fact, namely, that he has a natural right 
lu every thing that Is necessary to give 
that organization a healthy development, 
and preserve it in a sound state! If so, 
are not millions deprived, by the institu- 
tlons and arrangements of ‘* Society as it 
is,’ of some of their rights? 

Does not the fact that man possesses 
intellect, imply that he has a right to 
whatever is necessary it and 
satisfy its wants! If so, is he not de- 
prived of his rights in being debarred, as 
the great mass of mankind are, from the 
means of a true and complete education ! 

Does not the fact that man is endowed 
with affections — with the 
attractions of Frienship, Love, Famil- 
ism — imply that he has a right to choose 
his friends, aud to enjoy their society ; 
to be united to the one in whom alone he 
can complete his being, and become an 


iategrality ; to a permanent home, where 


to develon 
WO Geveio] 


passl ms or 
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he can dwell in the bosom of his family,|If there should be any such article as 


with no fears of being obliged to see that 
family seattered over half the globe to 
seek a /iving which cannot be found at 
home?t If so, is there not a terrible 
wrong somewhere '— Vovrce of Industry. 


[From the \ e of Industry.] 
PROTECTIVE UNION.— NO. IL 


It will be seen by every candid person 
ua made by trading at a Pro- 
tective Union store is immense, and that 
‘fit accruing frou at, to the mem- 
bers, willin a measure compensate them, 
(so far as dollars and cents are con- 


‘erned,) for the smallness of their ways. 


wT} } ¢ | ' 
Che next thing to be con idered 1s the 
juality of the articies, as the question is 


by the uninitiated, ** are the 
ticies as vt od as can be procure (d at the 
> | answer 
L will mention one 


grocer’s at the prices quoted.’ 


yes, and often better. 


r two facts. One of our members, soon 

fter our first purchase of goods, bought 
tL pound ol Young flyson Ti a, paylog 

l 1 y for it Hi 1d 
[ ) l y the 
fs : c er po 

| rreat! . . 
) i 1s g ivor) tu that he 

7 Ul i | e for ; nus 

got a Lrtie twenty-five and 

$ l per ] vill 

0 1 Oo A person (not a 

I Lj il } 5 P ki W ‘ t ks 

Wis I id A she d to 

St f the same quality of tea It 

‘ vn him He took a small parcel 

ft for which he had paid forty-five 

\ ts pe pound, out ot his pock- 

{ ind upen comparing them wo differ- 

nee could be seen, but when tasted, our 
i Wa pron d the best 

x 1 r go d i d I t ed 

t = : to suy he is now 


1 member of D on No. 11. I believe 
s itv a ily understood that arti- 


cles that ecun be, are adulterated, either 


{ r after they get into the hands of 
—if not they have been 

l ir Is not an inferior article 

( mixed with a good, and thus 
In ! f s tl est 2 Dues not coffee 
ta sprinkling of peas when be- 

gy roasted and gt 1, aud then sold as 

ure coffee’ Is not sperm oil mixed with 
in equal quantity of common whale oil, 
sold as a superior article! Are not 


sugars adulterated in the same ratio, and 


; +} oh nta ? . 
$0 1 to ie end of ne chapter l have 
' ’ 
never seen these things done, but have 
frequently heard of their being done. [ 
do uot pretend to be a judge of sugars 


nd do not know as I should 


be able to detect the fraud, bat in the arti- 
cle of coffee my nose does not deceive me, 
\ < ry is | do in the neighburhood, 
where they roast and grind it. Ihave an 
opportun ty of testing the neoredt nis ot 
which it Is composed Aithough | am 
opposed to the use of it, 1 must confess 
that the odor of coffee, w hen roasting, Is 
anvthing but disagreeable, and when the 


olng the process | 


hugelv, but when 


pure article Is under 


snuff it up and enjoy 


‘ 


the grocer’s incense to mammon (burned 


y 
t 
LA 


peas) arises, my olfactory organs give ev- 
ident symptoms of a desire on their part 
to quitthe premises. We do not coun- 
tenance any such cheatery as this in the 
Protective Union Why should we? 
None ean be benefited by it, and ‘* hon- 


the best policy 


esty (in ali cases) is 





peas hrought into a ** Division,”’ it would 
be sold as such and not as coffee But if 
a grocer sells a mixture of the two, [ 
don’t imagine he sells it for | or a 
mixture, but the pure article itself. So 


much for adulteration. But there is 
another consideration for it is not in qual- 
ity only, but in weights and measures 
there Is a saving ; 
new members say, upon having their jugs 


we fre quently hear 


and buckets filled, and om being told that 

the quantity ordered would more than fill 

them, ‘that they never before had any 
} 


difficulty in making them hold that 
amount,”’ showing conclusively that if 
the grocers weights and measures are just 
rizht ours are too large. I heard it statéd 
a few days since, by an individual who 
will join us if he remains in the city, that 
he had frequently weighed articles after 
purchasing from grocers, and found they 
fell short, one and two ounces in the 
pound. If they carry on this business 
very extensively, it will not take a great 
while to ** feather their nests.” I will 
relate a little incident as told me | 

old lady with whom I[ formerly boarded. 
She had ordered a barrel of flour; her 
crocer, on bringin 
ry it down a fiight of stairs to get into 





the kitchen. She thought he handled it 
as if it was not very heavy, and upon ex- 
amination, after he had gone, it seems 
that the grocer thought the inspectwr had 


; ' ' 
allowed too great weight and had reme- 


died it himself, for upon putting a stick 
into it, it would find the bottom without 
much help. She ordered it sent back, 
and with it, one of Mrs. Caudle’s bless- 


ings. hese are but two out of many 


+ 


instanees which might be cited in proof « 


short weight and measure, but I do not 
mean to be understood that Lowell] is the 
only place where this is practiced. It is 
the same all through the couutry in a 
oreater or Jess degree. Our ** Union’’ 
puts a stop to ali this, for if a member 
was ever so much d sposed to play the 
‘orab game,’ he could not do it wiihout 
being detected, there are no dividends 
either to induce him to do it. and if light 
weight anda poor article is served to one, 
it Is to all, so that he would not be a 
gainer either way. Every thing must be 
conducted in a straight forward 

for we are bound tugether by 1 in 


terests, and when one member suffers it 
is felt through the whole Division.— P. 
P. S. Sinee writing the above, a friend 
has called in to inquire about the ‘* Pro- 
tective Union,”’ his attenti¥a being called 
to it by the article in last week’s paper 
he says some of our grocers have taken 
exceptions to the prices gq 
ticle, especially the ‘Tea, as there 1s a 


number of qualities of Hvyson Tea. | 


juoted In that ar- 


’ 
procured some Young Hy sc nD ‘I a ve ster- 
day (Tuesday) purchased of one of our 
most popular grocers, by one of his eus- 
tomers, and saw the price paid for it om 
dis book, which was filty six cents per 
pound, and on trial with ao equal quanti- 
tv of ours, the cost of which is thirty- 
four cents, (per eentage added will make 
it thirty-six ceuts,) our ‘Tea 
nouvced vastly superior to the other by 
those who knew nothing why the experi 
ment was being tried, and 


was pro- 


who are con- 
neisseurs in such matters too ; how does 
that tell, Messrs. Grocers? nearly SIXTY 
per cent. saved, and a better article! 
You can try the experiment yourseives al 
any time; all we ask is “‘ fair play.”’ 





PIRI nk 
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Restaurant or Amazons. A famous| Hunger by thousand tables; savage life ‘mid 
dining place in the Passage de I’ Opera at thousand schools ; 
Paris has turned out all its male waiters, Here are human hearts to frame anew — Be- 
and substituted, in their place, females | think you of the tools. 
costumed in riding habits. As the French , ea ; 
paragraph expresses it: —‘* The Res-| But hark ! another voice is up, and pompously 
taurant des Amazons owes its new title to | it booms 
the dress adopted by the garcon of the es- | From well-spread tables, easy beds, and trimly 
tablishment, lesque/s garcons sont des de- furnished rooms. 
moiselles.’’ 
self gallantly humorous over this progres- 
sive step of female industry, declares that | 
‘*the way it is served is a warrant for the |. Th ' f 
tenderness of the beef steak — that a cus- | en your sanitory meddlers, all agog for 
tomer will order many more dishes for the | drain and sewer— ; 
sake of calling oftener upon the well-| For my part, all I know is, I wish the drains 
defined figures and charming waves of| were fewer; 
rows of buttons that attended upon his | Poor folks will throw things down ’em — as for 
call —and that he would suggest but one | unwholsome air, 
improvement, viz: that, like the pages of I know our street ’s extremely sweet, and that’s 
the Emperor Sigismund who did their 
service on horse-back, the Amazons} a Dae 
should ‘ wait’ in the saddle, and bring in| Whereon chimes in big Buinbledom, “ You're 
the dishes on a canter.’’ — Home Journal. | right, my worthy friend : 
’Tis time this stuff aud nonsense were brought 
unto an end. 
There’s the Union Workhouse for the poor — 
you should see how we have broke ‘em 
Into temperance by short diet, into industry by 
oakum.” 


There ’s nowhere I can drive my gig, but some- 
thing calls out wo. 


all my affair.” 


OUR FLIGHT WITH RUSSELL. 

Up, up, my Lord John Russell —’tis a fair night 
for a fly — 

Be thou a new Cleophas —a new Asmodeus I! 

Come, clutch my cloak—and through the smoke 
together let us mark 

The life of London, huddled ‘neath the blanket 
of the dark. 


But hark! that hoarse and hollow voice —’tis 
from a Newgate cel] — 

“ Be silent, heartless blind worms ! —a different 
tale I tell; 

The moonlight falls on fair St. Paul’s, on the I’ve wrestled crime for centuries, and feeble all 


| 
} 


Abbey grim and gray ; 1 feel, 
Lo! the lamps, like fiery serpents, go winding Though my bones are bones of granite, and my 
far away ; 


sinews hammered steel. 

Or, like glow-worms, scattered, twinkle and i 8 ; 

eae 1 , “Ye little wot how hard and hot the tide of 
wink up from below — 


a ; ae crime flows ever : 
But ‘tis not to gaze on this fair sight that 


How it laughs my Canute-talk to scorn, and 

mocks my stern endeavor ; 
Not a builded brick, or stone, or stick, on those | How law aghast aside is cast before the fearful 
wide acres thrown, 


through the night we go. 


sea 

But bears a tongue within it— hath a language Which makes a plaything of the scourge, and a 
of its own; toy of the gallows-tree. 

In street and square and alley bare, with its 
growth of human seed, 

Is a great book spread beneath us— Look down, 
my lord, and read! 


“Call Mother Church to help me; let Saint 
School do all she can; 

Give them child-crime to fight with, and leave 
me the full-grown man, 

In steeples upward springing read prayer struck Or soon the evil saps my walls, and downforth 
into stone ; will ye fall, 

In prisons barred and bastioned read crime and Master Bumble, Sir Respectable, gig, mace, 
curse and groan ; cocked hat and all! ” 


In lighted West-end houses read mirth and 


warmth and show ; 


In fou] St. Giles’s hovels read squalor, want and | Go atentte te at ee pay — 


| And now to Downing Street, my Lord, with | 
wo, 


what appetite you may ; 
There’s a homily — hark to it. ’Tis the voice | And bethink you of the Lesson of London read 
of Saffronhill, 


aright, 
“T suffer, how I suffer from my freight of human | When, with Punch for guide, you listened to 
ill! the Voices of the Night. 
All is filthiness without me; all is ignorance | Punch. 
within ; 





I ache with cramps —I shake with damps — Oh | 
| Toop on Her Position. The follow- 


ing circumstance, which occurred recently 


And now for proot — off goes a roof — is that a | in our community, is the greatest example 
house or hive ? ‘ 


the warmth of glorious gin! ” 


Each bed’s a room, each room a town, so} ever heard of. 


A divine — we need not 
packed and yet alive ! 


Lo, the maggot life of London! And that| good man of our city —called recently w 
hopeless, hapless horde, 
In foulness bred, in fuulness fed, is work for Said lady had been very kindly attended 
you, my lord! during her illness, by a female cousin, 


| who was also a member of the same con- | 


Another and another, and the sight is still the gregation. 


The minister prayed with the 
same ; 


afflicted one, and being cognizant of the 
Suffering that knows no solace, sffd sin that | kindness of the cousin, he besought the 


knows no shame. Lord, in his prayer, to bless Ais servant, 


The paragraphist makes him- | “1 am Respectability ; things must not go on so ; | 


| The stern sounds cease, the stars look peace on | 


of an assertion of position that we have | 
say who, suffice it that he is an eminently | 


|see a sick lady belonging to his church. | 


| who had, in so kind and Christian a man- 
ner, watched over the afflicted lady. The 
| ° . ° . . 
‘cousin withdrew forthwith from his con- 
| gregation, asserting at the same time that 
‘she would let him know she wasn’t any- 
body's servant! — St. Louis Reveille. 


| 
' 
| pe ee eee ine 


Ice In a hotel here, says the Trinidad 
Spectator, a man oamed Drum is bar- 
‘keeper. His friends call him ‘* Spirit- 
| stirring Drum.”’ 
| 
| A Craprer on Humave — Tue Srocrk 
‘Josainc Quack. What a complex at- 
|mosphere of artificiality does this good 
|world we live in present. We have 
| heard of the age of gold, and the age of 
bronze — this is emphatically the age of 
brass. Humbug is the great succedane- 
'um of the day. It is a science in itself— 
the one great art, a knowledge of which 
|ecompensates for ignorance of all others. 
| Under its rule, bad fathers and husbands, 
‘become excellent public philanthropists. 
| Bankrupts, who, too conscious of their 
own weakness to take the management of 
their own affairs, become financiers, and 
manage the affairs of others. Hypocra- 
cy, unwhipt of justice, preaches morality, 
when it would be better employed in ad- 
ministering self-castigation. Pertness as- 
sumes the credit of wit—prudery of 
modesty, and yet the complacent world 
turns round on its unmoved axis, nowise 
shocked by the surrounding folly. In 
times long past society presented two dis- 
tinct classes, the oppressors and the 
oppressed. ‘The numeral! division is still 
the same. It is now, on the one hand the 
knaves, on the other, the fools. Quack, 
Quack, Quack. Three ducks in argent 
floating on a sea of azure, are now the 
only arms furnished by the Herald’s Col- 
lege of modern civilization. He who 
| starts with them emblazoned on his shield, 
may drive triumphant over the course. 

But wo betide him who enters the arena 
of life without them. He will find him- 
self in the mire at the starting post. 

Of all the Quacks who infest the city 
of Boston, the Stock Jobbing Quack de- 
serves especial notice. He flourishes in 
State street, and is frequent!y some ruined 
tradesman, who, having failed to prosper 
by the usual progress of small gains, is 
-ambitious of making a sudden fortune by 
/aspeculation. He is first a dealer in the 


street where ‘‘ changers most do congre- 
_gate,’’ without a ljocal habitation or a 
‘name. He aptly acquires the habit of the 
|market, becomes stock-puffer to some 
| noted house and makes himself generally 
‘useful. He is a heavy bidder at the 
Board, and the green ones think there can 
_be no harm in purchasing a little of what 
| he purchases a great deal. ‘The uninitia- 
| ted little imagine that he is a mere decoy 
duck; the will o’ the wisp, who leads 
them to ruin through a quagmire. All 
his bids are for the ear, to entrap the un- 
wary. Later in life the Stock Jobbing 
Quack acquires capital, and notoriety, 
disdains drawing in the traces and sets up 
/on his own account as a bull or bear. 
We happen to know a gentleman of this 
sort, who commenced life a shaver of 
_ beards, but having a sou] above lather, he 
dabbled a Jittle in fancy stucks — made a 
lucky hit, and now cuts a dash. His lady 
‘indulges in a carriage and villa, gives 

arties and looks down upon her betters. 

er worthy spouse patronizes literature 
| by subseribing to some half dozen period- 
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jeals, and becomes a perfect Mees ‘Nas by | 


having the whole family of the six per 
cents immortalized on dingy canvass by 
some itinerant limner. He is a devoutly 
religious man and a great respecter of the 

roprieties of life. Visits churches twice 
on the Sabbath — attends prayer meetings 
aud subscribes to the publication of tracts 
for the enlightenment of the unfortunate 
wretches of Ann street, and the innocula- 
tion of sobriety and self denial, during the 
intervals of his feasts over turtle and 
champaigne. If our friend prospers, he 
will no doubt, die a respectable man, and 
the Board will wear crape at his decease. 
Newspaper obituaries, particularly if he 
has been an old subscriber, will record 
his virtues. 

The reverse of this, however, often 
happens to the Stock Jobbing Quack. 
His avarice of gain being founded on no 
philosophical knowledge of finance, he 
rushes madly into wild speculations, gets 
cornered and ruined. Instead of biting 
others, he now gets bit, and becoming 
ofien, in a fit of desperation, a curious 
imitator of other people’s chirography, 
sinks into a vietim of the law, and ends 


his life within the Academic shades of 


some public institution, built expressly to 
accommodate people of too imitative pro- 
pensities. — Chronotype. 





Waces or Lapor. It is curious to 


look at the difference in the rewards of 


labor. A sempstress in our large cities, 
earns two or three shillings for a day's 
hard labor; an opera singer often gets 
from five hundred to a thousand dollars a 
aight; and Jenny Lind, for her last dis- 
engaged nights in England, demanded 
five thousand dollars—a sum _ which 
would require ten years of the labor of a 
mechanic to earn at ten dollars a week. 
There should be differences in the emolu- 
ments of human exertion, but not such 
differences as these.— Yankee. 


[Translated from Le Siecle.] 
COURTING AND CARDS. 

One of the dangers at Ostend most to 
be guarded against are the professed gam- 
blers. During the seasons of the earni- 
val and lent, these knights of the green 
cloth keep themselves at Paris ; but when 
summer comes they scatter themselves 
all over Europe. They follow the fash- 
ion, and tread in the footsteps of its gild- 
ed votaries; they navigate, at full sail, in 


all the maritime and mineral waters of 


Europe. This year these birds of prey 
have spread, in large numbers, over Bel- 


gium. They have already made some) 


great strokes; they speak of a Russian, 


who was pillaged, in a single night, of 


two hundred thousand francs, and who 
paid it the next day, apologizing for 
having made them wait. In these water- 
ing places, where these hells are under 
no regulations, the inexperienced are ne- 
cessarily exposed to being plundered by 
sharpers. ‘Two or three have been taken 
this year in the very act. They have 
been driven aw ay, but there are enough 
left to hover over the shipwrecked in the 
Stormy nights of lansquenet. 
these Greeks has recently been the hero, 
or rather the instrument, in a recent ad- 


venture at Ostend. Just at the com-| 


mencement of the bathing season, there 
arrived an English lady, mature in age, 
and possessed of a great fortune. 


One of 


¢pusual way of proceeding,” 
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Hes wealth had come to her late, and 
that explains how it chanced she was not 
married. But she sought to make up for 
lost time, by marrying according to the 
wishes of her heart, which had inclined 
towards a young gentleman of twenty- 
five. All other aspirants had been dis- 
carded, thanked but dismissed. The ma- 
ture young lady was only willing to lis- 
ten to the youthful and handsome Sir 
Edward. But, unfortunately, the yonth- 
ful and handsome Sir Edward would have 
nothing to say to her, and little suspected 
the flame he had kindled. How could 
he suppose that a Miss of forty-five wish- 
ed to have him for her husband? The 
fortune of the lady did not tempt him, for 
he had recently inherited ten thousand 
pounds sterling, and he felt himself rich 
enough to pass his youth in gaiety and 
freedom, prepared to enlist only under the 
banners of hymen when he reached the 
age of reason, or the end of his ten thon- 
sand pounds. His frugal and economical 
habits drove the aged Miss Anna to des- 
pair, for she would have been glad to 
have seen him ruined and poor, as in that 
ease more likely to be tempted by her 
wealth. She had come to Ostend, be- 
cause she knew that Sir Edward was 
there. Her attacks, however. met with 
no more success there than they had at 
London, Bath, Newmarket, Brighton, 
and all the other places where she had 
followed the indifferent vouth. She 
could obtain from him nothing but cold 
politeness. She in vain displayed before 
his eyes the riches she possessed. His 
manner seemed to say, what dol care! I 
am satisfied with my present ease. 

Seeing that ordinary means met with 
no suceess, Miss Anna resolved tw have 
recourse to a somewhat eccentric expedi- 
ent. She was a lady of spirit; she was 
possessed both of audacitv and imagina- 
tion. The expedient could not fail. 


These things took place a month ago. 
There chanced then to be a Greek here 
in Ostend, one of the heroes of that na- 
tion —a clever chief of the Hellenie con- 
federation. He was a master of masters, 
an irresistible player, winning whenever 
and whatever he chose. Nothing had 


}eeccurred to betray his true character, and 


Ostend considered him as an honest play- 
er, when our English lady found him and 
said to him: ‘I know who you are; I 
have received positive letters in regard to 
you. Here are copies of them. You 

e Il can ruin you.’’ The blackleg turn- 
ed pale — he saw that he was at the mer- 
cy of the lady, but at the same time, the 
cunning knave saw that she had some- 
thing to demand of him, and that she 
was only trying to frighten him into 
granting it. ‘* I can ruin you,’ resumed 


the marrying lady, ‘‘ but I will spare you if 


you will consent to do me a service.”’ 
The fellow had expected this, but he was 
delighted with the commencement.— 
‘* Speak, madame,’’ said he, ‘‘1 await 
your orders.’’ ‘* Do you know Sir Ed- 
ward?’’ ‘* Yes, madame.’’ ‘* He does 
not often play, but he does not dislike it. 
You must make him play.”” “I should 
like nothing better.”’ ‘* Will you then 
go to the Aotel des Bains, where he dines ; 
there get up a discussion wherein you 
shall be in the wrong ; propose a wager 
of some bottles of champaigne, which 
you shall lose; make Sir Edward drink, 
and when his head is heated, you shall 
lead him off to a game.”’ ‘“ That is our 
replied the 
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sharper. ‘* You must then win all his 
money ; you must induce him to play up- 
on his word of honor, and you must lead 
him on until he has lost his whole fortune, 
ten thousand pounds.’’ The blackleg 
was stupefied. He reflected a moment, 
and said: ‘*I understand, | will win bis 
ten thousand, and then share them with 
you!’’ The haughty Englishwoman re- 
pressed a motion of indignation, and re- 
plied in a disdainful tone: ‘* No you will 
keep it yourself.”’ ‘‘ And is this the 
condition upon which you consent not to 
ruin me?’’ ‘* Yes, but reflect well upon 
it. I insist that Sir Edward shall be 
completely stripped. If you leave him 
the smallest balance, these letters con- 
cerning you shall be made public.’’*— 
‘* You shall have no reason to complain 
of me 

On the following day the dinner came 
off. The champaigne was drank; the 
parties engaged in the game; and before 
the night was over, Sir Edward had lost 
every thing. It was then that our En- 
glish lady appeared to advantage; the 
young man, now ruined, opened both 
eyes and ears. The first, it is true, were 
not charmed by the personal attractions 
of this Anna, but he listened with eom- 
plaisance to the detai] and the amount of 
her wealth, which she offered with her 
hand. It was an affair of three millions. 
The age of the bride disappeared, and 
the absence of personal charms was am- 
ply atoned for by such a fortune. Sir Ed- 
ward accepted, and the wedding has just 
been celebrated. — Boston Atlas. 


icp A small party of Germans, who 
have resided for several years in St. Lou- 
is, have left for Northern Wisconsin, to 
found there a colony on the Socialist prin- 
ciple of common property and interests. 


A Disctaimer. General Zaramba had 
a very long Polish name. The king, 
having heard of it, asked him good- 
humoredly — ‘** Pray, Zaramba, what is 
your name’’’ The General immediately 
repeated the whole of his long name. 
‘* Why,” said the king, ‘‘ the devil him- 
self never had such along name.” ‘“* [ 
should presume not, Sire,’’ said the Gen- 
eral, ‘‘ as he was no relation of mine.’’ 


Taminc Exrraorpinary. There is a 
little girl, of six years of age, a daughter 
of Mr. David Thomas, who lives on the 
borders of the pond, which supplies water 
for the Furnace Works at Weare River, 
who has a most wonderful control over a 
class of animals hitherto thought to be 
untamable. Fora year or two past, the 
little girl has been in the habit of playing 
about the pond, and throwing crumbs into 
the water for the fishes. By degrees 
these timid creatures have become so tame 
as to come at her call, follow her about 
the pond, and eat from her hand. A 
gentleman went down there, a few days 
since, with his daughter, to see the little 
creatures and their mistress. At first the 
fishes were mistaken and came up to the 
surface of the water, as the gentleman’s 
daughter approached, but in a moment 
they discovered their mistake and whisked 
away from the stranger in high dudgeon. 
Their own mistress then came up and 
called, and they crowded up, clustering 
about her hands, to receive the crumbs. 
She has, besides, a turtle or tortoise, 
maimed in the leg. This creature lives 
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in the pond, and seems to be entirely 
under the contro! of the little girl, obey- 
ing her voice and feeding from her hand. 
We have just returned from a visit to the 
pond, and have seen the little bright-eyed 


girl sporting with her obedient swarms of 


pickerel, pout and shiners, patting them 
on the head, stroking their sides and let- 
ting them slip through her hands. She 
has her favorites among them. A _ pout 
which has been marked on the head in 
some way, and the turtle we spoke of, are 
remarkably intelligent. A more beautiful 
instance of the influence of kindness and 
gentleness can hardly be found. Lions 
and tigers have been subjected to man, 
but this instance of dumesticating fishes is 
as novel as it is interesting. — Hingham 
Gazette. fi 5 
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Of modern civilization, the natura! fruits ure, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal 
Mislice and Universal love, to social instilutiols, 
to commerce, tu business, to active life. 

Dr. CHANNING, 


OBSCURITY OF ASSOCIATIVE SCIENCE. 

The complaint is not unfrequently put 
forth, that the Janguage of Association- 
ists is so obscure, that it is next to impos- 
sible for a plain, common sense man to 
obtain a clear conception of their doc- 
trines and purposes. It may be worth 
while to say a few words in regard to this 
point, for we confess, in our opinion, any 
unnecessary want of clearness is as great 
an offence against good taste, as an undue 
secretiveness is a violation of morality. 

The complaint proceeds from different 
quarters. The large class of persons 
who are incapable of patient reflection, to 
any considerable extent, will of course, 
regard any scientific exposition as shroud- 
ed in absolute darkness. ‘They are the 
gentry who speak of mathematics as stu- 
pid, history as a great bore, and every 
kind of philosophy as fit only to produce 
a doze after dinner. They roll up their 
leaden eyes in infinite astonishment at 
any remark which requires a moment’s 
thought, pronounce such a discourse as 
Mr. Marsh’s recent profound oration at 
Cambridge intolerably tedious, and go to 
sleep over all literature above the produc- 
tions of the enchanting Professor Ingra- 
ham. The only reply to critics of this 
ealibre is that shockingly unpolite speech 
of Dr. Johnson to some cavilling objector, 
‘Sir, [ am bound to provide you with 
arguments, but not with brains.”’ 

There are others who suppose that the 
heights and depths of all knowledge are 


to be explored by intuition, and that 


whatever cannot be comprehegded at a 


glance, is su obscure as not to be worth 


investigation. ‘They skim the surfaces of 
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a great variety of subjects, talk learnedly 
of a few distinguished names, are great 
in title pages, and will expound to you 
all the mysteries of science, from popular 
summaries in the latest reviews. That 
is enough for men of their genius, and 
finding that social science presents diffi- 
culties not to be overcome without great 
intellectual activity, they pronounce the 
whole subject too obscure to be studied. 
Sull another class have made them- 
selves incapable of compreliending any 
ideas which are presented in a form dif- 
ferent from those which they regard as 
the exclusive moulds of truth. ‘They are 
the slaves of fixed intellectual habits. 
They have always jogged on in the old 
family carriage, they are familiar with 
every stone and every rut in the road, and 
they have no notion of giving in to any 
of these new-fangled inventions. They 


1 no more understand a modern loco- 


ea 
motive, than Peter Pindar’s sovereign 
eould compre hend how they got the 
apples iato a dumpling. To them, every 
in selence Is an abomination. 
They read over the books they loved 
when young; the past, in their view, Is 
the sole depository of wisdom, their brain 
one would suppose, is literally petrified, 
and we must not condemn them with vio- 
lence, for their perplexity at statements, 
They 


could no more pursue a different course, 


which are presented as novelties. 


than the man hobbling on crutches could 
dance the Polka. 

But by far the greatest number of those 
who complain of obscurity, are men with- 
out sufficient earnestness of purpose to 
fathom the depths of any subject which 
lies beyond the sphere of their own 
immediate, personal, material interests. 
They are quick enough to spy out the 
They 


can detect, with the quickness of a hawk, 


chance of making a good bargain. 


the most favorable spot for the acquisition 
of plunder. No change in the markets 
escapes their vigilance. No shade of 
difference in the value of stocks eludes 
their eye sight. They will tel! you infalli- 
bly where money is to be made, unless 
they have an interest in keeping their 
knowledge to themselves. Every thing 
in the sphere of traffic is clear to them as 
light. No subject convected with that, 
is too deep for their penetration, or too 


But the 


momeut you lay before them a system for 


complicated for their subtlety. 


the benefit of humanity, and demand their 
attention to the principles on which it is 
founded, the proofs by which it is sus- 
tained, and the results which it promises, 
they are taken with a sudden headache, 
their sight grows dim, and they cannot 
understand the alphabet of the science on 
which you wish to enlighten them. They 
can never be made to perceive that the 


ee 
SS 





cannot get at the plans which are P To 
posed for the organization of labor; they 
see nothing but rigmarole in the most 
lucid demonstrations of scientific prinei- 
ples; to them Fourier is only a charlatan, 
Briancourt a transcendental mystic, and 
the whole Associative School both in 
America and France, a company of 
moon-struck philosophers, who rival in 
obscurity the tenebrifie doctors of the 
dark ages. 

Stull, we do not deny that many excel- 
lent individuals may find the Associative 
doctrines obscure, without any fault of 
their own. There are, no doubt, reasons 
for this in the nature of the case. It is 
seldom, for instance, that an original dis- 
coverer in science possesses the faculty of 
giving a luminous, popular exposition of 
A man who dwells habit- 
ually in the region of profound thought, 


his doctrines. 


intent on the analysis of truth, with 
powers almost preternaturally alive to the 
perception of principles and the conse- 
quences which they involve, and some- 
times even dazzled by the brillianey of 
his own discoveries, has rarely the gift 
of transparent expression, and will be 
unable to communicate his ideas, except 
to those who place themselves in an intel- 
lectual state, identical with or analogous 
to hisown. The process by which truth 
is communicated is usually the reverse of 
that by which it is investigated. The 
one is by synthesis, the other by analysis. 
It is a rare felicity of genius, which com- 
bines the powers essential for both pro- 
cesses. ‘The mind, accustomed to de- 
compose every subject in the consuming 
crucible of thought, to reduce it into its 
primitive elements in order to detect those 
of the most delicate and evanescent na- 
ture, and ever on the watch for some new 
manifestation which is visible only to the 
most intense vigilance, will seldom pos- 
sess the skill to reproduce the scattered 
fragments which it has made, in their 
original integrity, and present them in 
the living glow, symmetry, and beau- 
ty, which are essential to their pop- 
ular reception. It required the masterly 
illustrations of Plato and the lucid sim- 
plicity of Xenophon to make the wisdom 
of Socrates the property of the world. 
Had the Athenian sage undertook to 
write a popular compend of his princi- 
ples, he probably would never have 
gained the distinction for clearness which 
he now enjoys. His sharp and subtle 
analytic power enabled him to place every 
man with whom he conversed in the path 
to truth ; but the synthetic exposition of 
his philosophy, as a whole, demanded 
intellectual endowments of a different 
order. Immanuel Kant was not intelli- 
gible to the learned world, until his sys- 


tem was diluted in the expositions of his 


social reformer is uot a visionary ; they byjisciples; and if Fichte, Schelling, and 
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See ee = 


Hegel have gained any currency beyond subtle laws 


Is no easy thing to detect the 


the smoky walls of the German Universi- which are at the foundation of this fleet- 


ty, 11s owing to the pop ilar e] muence « i ing, variegated, an | lim pe tuous phant is- 
‘the great Eeclectic,’’ Cousin, rather mag 1 of social hey cannot be 
than to any talent of elucidati which q¢ W out t icest ooservalion, 
they possessed themsel\ Sir Isaae pore hended, when explained, with- 
Newton 1s still read in Pemberton and rut con trated reflection. It was claimed 
Maclaurin, and the sublime investiyat 3 by Fourier, that he had arrived at a deep- 
of La Place are brought betore the scien usight into the mechanism of nature 
tific world by Bowditch and Mrs. Somer- ian had been gained by pre US eK- 
ville. , — that he had penetrated into the 
The same is true, 1 btedly, to ; of the s of Harmony through- 
considerable extent, of the writings of out 1 0 se.—and that hence he 
Charles fourier. Although he com- ¢ ye th ro"unizal ,of s ety 
manded a style of rare energy and pas- wh slone is 1 i with the 
sion, singularly va I, pictur ( { ses of God 
piquant, which o1ves a ch irm to his iff] 4- ti Sal yses Ol } nan nature is inves 
ent pages, such as few writers possess 9 s of the ca S gs of hu- 
he cannot be considered a master in the man act , and his descriptions of a cor- 
art of composition. ‘or himself, | » ord of so v¥, a distin- 
often expressly disclaims all ttle to that shed byt highest degree of phile- 
character. He labo under tue macgnl- gs Ld | é ess The y 
tude of his conceptions, and finds no fit cert c ght down to the 
language for the expression of 3 | vel of |. trivial inte et, 
ples. Ile ili ike 5 I sf ~ Q i i 
piaces, which many Wi $3 0 J ~( t ‘Ss 1 ti . t ol a 
aexterousiy, as transili S Detw mn what Wo . r t I ol Chi sf 
is original in the own view | 
average tone of | ublie tl ont He is Iu t narks W iw have ma 1 
none of the tricks of aday W “ ( t s i to Ma 
give a limpid sinvothness, an insinuating, t 1 S ' r peculiarly difficult 
vily attraction to the phiiosuphical Works P = in the ‘iples of Soe 
of so many of his countrymen Hen s ‘e, . the writings of Fourier 
the reader, on first being int ced to Ont contrary. W now that this is not 
his writings, 1s tempted to lay them aside the ease. The solute thinker will find 
lu despair. He finds them fi 1 WILD ail » Oo ter embD issm t nere, im ft 
surts of technicalities, q tuess of e@X- would the study of most of the popu- 
pression, harshness of | se, a star rt ses Political Economy, Psy- 
ling illustrations, which seem to rise, hk v. Nat s ce. No doubt, 
a thicket of thorns, in the way of further vou t tacles in t vut- 
progress. Not that Fourier is to ecom- set. but nothing wi may not be over- 


this respe W many of th 0 1s Ss W 


pared in 


Invost eininent Writers iu German lan- only otest against tne absurdity of th 
guage, or with Carlyle aod Limerson in flippant criticisms, which are made on the 
English. And even when his la ruace tions of the Associative School by 
is the most abrupt aud rugged, he ex , who have not given them as much 
| ‘ { ‘ ! : 
its 2 Masteriv strength, ad \ i force thought in their whole lives, as they dally 
of conception, Which must command the stow on the pr ( t, or the most 
admiration of all but the most su rficial ! ‘-and-watery concoctions of the popu- 
readers. With these charact istics as a Jar novelists 
Writer, it is no wonder that the charge of 
bse » ol > he be h, sia e } 
OvsCUrILy Should De Druught aguinst his . : 
/ 5 I rm ry 4 IY TT \ 
. k , i ~ LSS | Vito? 
system. Nor has the difficulty been re- -_ ‘ . 


moved by the popular expositi 


always follow the discoveries of a great Nat f the current month, publishes a 
thinker. Thus fur, fur the most | irt, communicatlon oo Association, the prin- 
the peculiarities of the master have been cipal object of which appears to be the 
reproduced in the commentaries of his d on of the odious feature in ** Fou- 
disciples, and we still need, a plain, syn- rierism,”’ as it Is called, « f giving to cap- 
thetic work, expounding the principles of jtal a dividend This, our Communitist 
social science in a manner adapted tothe « { y inadmissible, 
facile comprehension of the general mind. a he enters into s irming ealeula- 

We do not Suppose, Howey that th $ f tne ene n $s accum i] itl0ns of 
science of Universal Unity, as set forth capita) at compound interest, showing 
in the system of Fourier, can ever be that in the process of time it must mo- 
mastered without the exercise of Vigorous mn ind eat up all the property of 
and persistent thought, any more than an Association and rob and oppress the 
the science of Music or Mathematics. It| laborer as much or more than it does In 
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Civilization. Simplists ever reason thus. 


Not comprehending the whole subject, 


they fix their steady 


aim on one pariicu- 


lar object and with surprising power and 


i 


tpnocence 


they magnify it into a matter 


of overwhelmiug importance, demanding 
love or all our hate. Now 
of of 


capital in the system of Fourier, is sim- 


of us all our 


all this horror the encroachment 


ply the bugbear of a mind ignorant of 
what that system really professes ia re- 


gard to the 


An 


understanding of the subject would leave 


distribution of profits. 


no room for apprehensien of the mischie- 


vous working of the prineiple of award- 
ng dividends to capital in Association, 
but produce only a conviction of the jus- 


‘‘ retribution of 


tice of the principle, and the necessity of 
applying it. 


But the 
profits ”’ in Association is too profound a 


problem to allow of a popular solution 
p! ietl t alloy I f i Ss¢ i : 


so as to make it plain and satisfactory to 


those minds which ineline to the negation 
hat d s all the rights and claims of 
( tal to compensation. Nor ean it be 
od, indeed, by any, short of a 

nd study of Social Science, and a 
»wledge of other problems with which 

s connected and identified. Various 
statements ha been made by different 
vriters on Assos n, approximatively 
rrect in their explanations; but these 
Lv en m rather with reference to 
popular perception and the adaptation of 
the principle involved, to existing condi- 
yn, and a transition form of Association, 
than strictly according to the scientific 
formula of Fourier — which, in fact, is 
only entirely applicable in a perfectly or- 
ganized Association, In conjunction with 


Passions. 


of the 


fed a i} 


pprehensions of the 
yn of Capital in Association, have 
risen in the minds of persons 
suspicious of the power and the malig- 
of the abuse of Capital. 
[he erroneous ideas upon this snbject 
and confirmed too 


ill- 


pared attempts at Association, several 


have been c¢ m plicated 


Various expedients of those 


5 
of which have failed to arrange the rela- 
The writer 


*hrenologi- 


tions of Capital and Labor. 


ot the in the 


communication 


cal Journal, seems to have received his 
notions of Capital in Association from 
this last named source ; but we are sure 


: }..} 
he is indebted to n 


’ 
by 


Wi 


othing but his own mor- 
imagination for the prospective evils 
exhibited in his 


The 


alarmiog calculations. 

principle that Capital is entitled to 

a share of the profits derived from its use 
Labor, 


too often insisted upon and too well es- 


with has been 


comoination 


tablished in this paper, for us to make 


i 


iny re-Statement at the 


present time, and 
th be t 


. | I > l 
Is Would the dest Cut 


irse short of a 
complete solution of the problem of ** Re- 


tribution of dividends,’’ which 


1S imprac- 
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ticable, to show the folly and absurdity of 
all communist arguments against the prin- 
ciple. 

We will make an extract, however, 
from the communication referred to, for 
the purpose of appending a few remarks: 


“Of Fourierism, however purged, I 
nearly despair; and in looking about for 
a substitute, I see nothing but the Shaker 
system, adopted by Rapp, at Economy, in 
Pennsylvania, and Bimeler, in Ohio; and 
we cannot dispute its permanency wher- 
ever practiced, nor its having created su- 
perfluous wealth at Economy and Zoar in 
less than thirty years, with very small 
means to commence with. Is this, then, 
the true system!’ Must the race be- 
come extinct with the first generation 
after isolation ceases to furnish members 
for Associationt Must knowledge be 
confined to writing and a little arithmetic, 
as soon as men get leisure to pursue it 
with renewed vigor’ And must Asso- 
ciations be based upon a little religious 
superstition’? These are the conditions 
of membership with the Shakers, at 
Economy and at Zoar. I need not say 
that all this is a violation of man’s nature, 
and that Phrenology requires the legiti- 
mate exercise of all his faculties.”’ 

The cool presumption with which some 
people talk of what they call ‘* Fourier- 
ism”? is amazing. They have hastily 
read a few paragraphs in the writings of 
Associationists under the bias of their 
prejudices, or witnessed, perhaps, a few 
of the sublime practical illustrations of 
the doctrines which have been made in 
Western New 
forthwith they 
competent to pronounce an ex cathedra 


York or elsewere, and 
deem themselves fully 
judgment upon the system ! 

One would suppose that the writer here 
was really a friend of ‘* Fourierism,’ 
notwithstanding his hard array of arith- 


’ 


metic against its crying sin and a sly hint 
at ‘‘ licentiousness,”’ since he only ‘‘ near- 
ty despairs’’ of it. But then, if a 
friend, what an exalted idea he has of 
Social Reform, when he can see nothing 
but the Shaker system or some other 
ascetic form in which men have endea- 
vored to escape from and protect them- 
selves against the abominations of society, 
as a ‘‘ substitute for Fourierism.’’ It is 
this low and grovelling view of Social 
Reform, which is the rank and vile blas- 
phemy of the world, common alike to 
professing Christian and boasting infidel. 
What if ‘‘ Fourierism”’ is not the true 
What if 
it is filled with false principles and vices? 
If it is only a lie, let it fail and die —in 


system for reforming society ? 


that case it will do so. 
turn to the little plans of men for a ‘* sub- 
stitute’’’ Shall we profanely conclude 
that the 
furmed man and left it to his wisdom to 


Creator of the Universe has 


decide upon the organization of his social 


relationst Shall we suppose that a just 


But shall we} 
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to plan a social government adapted to 


those passions and the satisfaction of all, 


wants?’ Would not that be an impions 


supposition? In our opinion it would, 
and we believe what Fourier has so elo- 
quently and religiously inculeated, that a 
wise and good Creator has provided a 
Social Code for mankind, the application 
of which will ensure his entire happiness 
here and hereafter, and that if the system 
propounded by Fourier is not this divine 
code, our duty then plainly lies in a 
search for it, believing implicitly in the 
promise of Christ, ** Seek and ye shall 
find, knock and it shall be opened unto 
you.” 

Nothing less than a Divine Social 
Code, which we believe Fourier has dis- 
covered and given to the world, will satis- 
fy our aspiration after a Social Reform, 
and we have no faith or hope in any 
other. Nor do we place the least confi- 
dence in any social reformer whose con- 
victions do not all rest on this elevated 
platform. He can have no Faith other- 
wise. He will live only in speculative 
illusions, vacillating as they successive- 
ly vanish, in despair, from one weak ex- 
The faith of faiths 
with us, is a belief in the existence of a 


pedient to another. 


Divine Social Code! 

The editor of the Phrenological Jour- 
nal has added some remarks to the com- 
munication of his correspondent which 


we will briefly notice. He is also in- 


fected with the fear of capital, al- 
though he is favorably disposed to Asso- 
ciation on account of its immense econo- 
mies. He says: 

‘* The principle of dividends on capital, 
however small, will blow to atoms every 
Association founded upon it, or inecorpora- 
ted into it. And it ought to be thus. 
Associations must be formed with ends 
almost infinitely above pecuniary gain, or 
they will fail, just as surely as the laws 
of mind remain unchanged. 

‘‘ Fourierism presupposes that an im- 
mense capital is necessary to start with, 
and that this cannot be had without a 
prospect of heavy dividends, and so labors 
to make it a profitable INvesTMENT. 
Now, to be either permanent or useful, 
every Association must begin as the new 
swarm of bees does— with nothing, ex- 
cepting just enough of uecessaries to last 
till they can be re-supplied. No immense 
building is requisite in the beginning ; but 
the true system of Associative architec- 
ture will allow addition after addition to 
be made, according to the wants of the 


_ Association, yet allow the entire structure, 


in all its stages, to be complete in itself, 
as in the case of the honey-comb, the 
coral reef, etc. 

‘*Two things interest me deeply in 
Association, only one of which | will now 
mention.. Before many centuries, the 
problem will become one of momentous 
import, How can the greatest number live 
happily on the smallest means! Sooner 
than we suppose, our earth will be filled 





‘two or three unpropitious seasons follow 
each other. I know art and science, 
stimulated by Acquisitiveness, will soon 
double and quadruple the productiveness 
of all tillable land; but even that will not 
supply the enhanced consumption conse. 
quent on the increase of population, and 
the great inquiry will be, What shall we 
burn? How shall we sustain life? 

‘* Economy must in part answer. We 
must save. This, Association greatly 
facilitates. Thus, wood is expensive, 
and coal unwholesome, and to allow, ag 
now, any considerable proportion of the 
earth's surface to be occupied by raising 
wood for burning or building, will deprive 
not a few of the means of existence, 
which will not do. Now, Association wil] 
enable us to save nine-tenths in lumber 


‘and fuel — probably twenty-nine thirti- 


eths —because the fire now used for 
cooking for five families of six each 
(thirty persons), judiciously applied, with 
every facility for cooking ona large scale, 
could be made to cook for a thousand 
persons. A _ similar economy could be 
secured by heating all the rooms in an 
immense building with one fire. This 
would proportionally economize the time, 
especially of women, now wasted in 
cookery and in building fires, but required 
for educating herself and children. Sim- 
ilar instances of economy, Association 
furnishes throughout all its departments. 
It must, therefore, ultimately become the 
order of society. 

‘¢ But men must associate to live and be 
happy— not to make money. No such 
thing as personal capital must be known, 
else it will breed that green-eyed mon- 
ster which will effect their ruin. Every 
one must be practically considered an 
equal. The stronger and the more skill- 
ful must be willing to labor for the com- 
mon good, not for personal superiority, 
and give into the treasury of the public 
good whatever they produce over and 
above those less able or industrious. 
‘That great precept, Love thy neighbor as 
thyself, must be length, breadth, height, 
depth, inside, outside, middle, ends, su- 
perficies, solids, all and all of Associa- 
tion, else it will * perish with the using.’ 
Such a principle exists in the human soul, 
and is practicable. But very few are so 
imbued with its spirit as to adopt it, but 
it will ultimately be so far developed as 
to be put into practice; and when so, it 
of itself will beget and perpetuate Asso- 
ciation, and effect incalculable good. 
‘ Love,’—‘ the greatest good of the great- 
est number ’— with these for the foundation 
and superstructure, will Associations be 
multiphed, and effect incalculable good. 
This will obviate our friend’s difficulties 
effectually. Without this divine ove, 
they are insuperable. In phrenological 
language, the complete ascendency of 
the higher faculties will render Associa- 
tion incalculably promotive of happiness, 
and as enduring as the hills; whereas, 
any undue predominance of the propensi- 
ties will blast all efforts to establish it.’’ 


Here are presented undoubted truths 
and gross errors and misconceptions. It 
is hard to separate and define the truths 
and the errors. The very positive prom- 
ises about the fatal effects of dividends on 
capital, may be allowed to pass with the 


and benevolent God has created us with in- | yp, edibles become searee, and consump- | rest on the same subject, without special 
finite passions and wants, but neglected | tion outstrip production, especially in case | refutation 


But the Editor only asserts 
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a truism of our own parentage when he 
says that ‘‘ Associations must be formed 
with Ends almost infinitely above pecuni- 
ary gain;’’ and he does great injustice to 
himself and us by the implied charge that 
“pecuniary gain”? is the great end pro- 
posed by Association. It is a primary 
and important end unquestionably, the 
production of wealth in Association, (not 
the individual appropriation of it,) just 
as the preservation of the health of the 
body is a primary and important end in 
the being of a single persen, but not, 
therefore, the highest end in view. The 
life of the soul is above that of the body ; 
but if the body is neglected and diseased, 
the life of the soul suffers. Just so do 
we consider the health and life of the 
Collective body as essential to the life of 
the soul it contains; and as wealth or 
capital is the blood or vital principle of 
this material organism, we are svlicitous 
to protect and provide for it by just meas- 
ures, even at the risk of making it a con- 
spwcuous consideration in forming Associ- 
ations. For this reason we give to the 
Material side of Association prominent at- 
tention, and not because we overlook or 
undervalue the Spiritual. 

The idea of commencing an Associa- 
tion as a swarm of bees begins a hive, 
‘‘ with NOTHING, or just enough of neces- 
saries to last till they can be resupplied,’’ 
is rather fanciful and it has some unfor- 
tunate exemplifications. But it is a ran- 
dom speculation, given at off hand, 
which doubtless appeared to its author to 
be a legitimate deduction from principle 
and analogy. Principles and analogies 
without a wide survey are very apt to 
lead one astray. ‘The mistake in the 
present case consists in overlooking the 
past career of the human race on the 
earth and applying the principle of aualo- 
gy drawn from the life of the bee, toa 
body of persons commencing a career in 
the present age instead of to the whole 
body of mankind. ‘The race did begin its 
career precisely like a swarm of bees, 
and they have collected much honey or 
material wealth in their hive, and this 
they are entitled to and require in just 
proportions for their future welfare.— 
Thus the analogy is good and complete. 

The Editor of the Journal has started 
a very important inquiry upon population, 
but he has not answered it by any means. 
The economies of Association, as vast 
and valuable as they are, do not meet the 
question of over-population. This ques- 
tion must be solved on higher grounds. 
The shortest answer is to refer the matter 
to the wisdom and goodness of the Crea- 
tor, who, in forming the planet and man- 
kind upon it, has most probably establish- 
ed some occult social law which shall 
regulate the tendency to an excess of 
population, proportioning the capacity of | 
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production of the earth to the needs of its | 
inhabitants, and not leaving them to the 
horrors of famine or the tender mercies of 
some Malthusian political economist, 
whose plan would be to starve out the 
paupers and prevent poor people from 
marrying or being given in marriage. 


Spirit or Trape. We congratulated 
the New York Mirror in our last paper 
on its conversion to *‘ Fourierism.”’ At 
the same time we expressed the paternal 
wish for our promising neophyte, that it 
would prove steadfast in the faith, and not 
fall into the paths of the ‘* backsliding 
heifer,’’ which was such a scandal to the 
old prophet of Israel. But it must not be 
too tempestuous, either. Let it not ** tear 
its passion to tatters,’” in denouncing the 
atrocities of the ‘* Civilized Order.’’ 
Such remarks as the following on the 
character of modern commerce are al- 
together too extravagant, and can be par- 
doned only to the red-hot zeal of a new 
convert. ‘To be sure, they are quite in 
the spirit of Fourier, but the Mirror must 
abstain from all his ‘** transcendental rub- 
bish,’’ if it would secure the election of 


** Rough and Ready.”’ 


‘* The spirit of trade is necessarily the 
spirit of gambling, and it would be absurd 
to say tothe gambler, why did you not 
retire from the table when your pockets 
were full, because it was not to fill his 
pockets that he went there, but to enjoy 
the excitement of the game. When a 
merchant who possesses a handsome for- 
tune, well secured, runs into hazardous 
speculations, and by the employment of 
his capital and eredit raises the price of 
the necessaries of life far beyond their 
actual value, and seeks to enrich himself 
by making thousands suffer, he takes the 
vambler’s chance, and when he meets the 
gambler’s fate he has no right to expect 
anything but the gambler’s sympathy.”’ 


QUR PROSPECTS IN NEW YORK. 

Messrs. Epirors: — Whilst yet suf- 
fering with the fatigue of our recent lec- 
tures in the State of New York, we 
proceed to lay before your readers what 
appears to us to be the prospect of our 
cause in that State. 
this report by saying that our tour could 


We shall premise 


be at most but one of observation. It 
was so extended, and the time allotted to 
us was so short, that we could stop only 
a few days in a whole county; whilst it 
was by dint of pertinacious effort and in- 
quiry, or by mere accident, that we found 
friends to co-operate with us in our labors. 
We visited not more than two or three 
places where there were any friends of 
Association known to us beforehand ; but | 
it must be also said, that in almost all 
those places we found several intelligent 
and earnest adherents to our cause. Your 
readers have been already informed of 
our course as far as Rochester, by some) 


scraps from our private correspondence. 
It only remains to speak of our move- 
ments from thenceforth. 

Until we reached Rochester, we regard- 
ed our efforts as measurably successful, 
and the prospect before us as really en- 
couraging; but there the faded glory of 
four Phalanzes shed such “ disastrous twi- 
light’ upon our cause, that we could not 
There 
had just been a very sudden expansion of 


get a hearing upon Association. 


ideas in that city, upon the objects of the 
National Reformers, and we were invited 
to address the citizens, upon the freedom 
of the public lands, the ‘“ inalienable 
homestead,’’ &c. which we did to a very 
large andience. It deserves to be said, 
however, that there are a few families of 
intelligent, devoted, and in every way 
worthy friends of Association in Ro- 
chester. We found a cordial home with 
one of these families, who have had large 
experience in an attempted experiment in 
Association, but who are too intelligent 
and too much devoted to the doctrines of 
Universal Unity, ever to lose their inte- 
rest therein, through a want of discrimi- 
nation between scientific demonstration 
and the ill-timed essays of empiricism. 
We learned much of the alleged causes 
of failure in the Clarkson and other of 
these Phalanxes, which, by the way, were 
said to be rather the want of an act of m- 
corporation, than of means or internal 
harmony. But whatsoever the cause 
may be, there can be no doubt that the 
failure of those ill-starred Phalanxes, has 
prejudiced the public mind te an undue 
degree, and deferred the hope of our 
cause throughout Western New York. 
Our opponents are ready to count up with 
windy zeal every such failure in social 
reform, whilst they as carefully eoncea} 
from the public the undoubted success of 
the Ceresco and Trumbull Associations, 
the hopeful condition of the North Amer- 
ican, and the still more flourishing state 
of the Ebenezer Community near Buffalo. 

Unpromising for our cause as is the 
field of labor in New York from Roches- 
ter westward, there is no more inviting 
soil for the sower than that of the Central 
and Eastern counties. Cayuga, Onon- 
daga, Oneida, Courtland, and Madison 
counties, offer greater inducements for 
labor, than any other section of country 
of equal extent that we know of. Wher- 
ever we have lectured in this portion of 
the State, we have had invariably, if not 
numerous, at least good audiences, both 
as regards numbers and respectability. 
We have lectured much among the far- 
mers, who are not only very intelligent, 
but are also readier to receive the truth 
than any other class of hearers whom we 
have addressed. The few friends of As- 
sociation whose acquaintance we were 
privileged to make, during our tour 
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through this part of the State, are mostly 
farmers ; and they are farmers too that 
are men. ‘Throughout our whole tour we 
have had the most efficient aid in obtain- 
ing a hearing, and have had more solici- 
tations to lecture than we could have 
complied with in two months of Jeisure. 
In Oneida County, an early and devoted 
friend stands ready to accompany any 
one of our lecturers throughout the whole 
region of Central New York, to introduce 
him personal]y to the people, and to do 


whatever he may in aid of the work of 


propagation. We have good reason to 
know that there is no man better qualified 
by an intuitive perception and apprecia- 
tion of the doctrines of Social Unity, by 
a happy address and an unqnenchable 
enthusiasm, to render essential service to 
our cause in that way, than the friend in 
question. In his immediate neighborhood, 
there are numbers of worthy and gener- 
ous people, who are awakening through 
his instrumentality to an earnest interest 
in that cause, the spirit of which has for 
years so deeply imbued his own feelings. 
They have lately formed an Affiliated 
Union there, of which you will have au- 
thentic notice in due time. 

Il cannot forbear remarking here, that 
it will seem to me inexcusable, if the 
Executive Commitiee of the American 
Union do not see that the generous offer 
of our friends in Syracuse, and this of 
our friend in Westmoreland, are fully and 
heartily accepted, in the spirit in which 
they have been made ; and will it not be 
equally a shame if the friends throughout 
the country do not help the Committee to 


7 with therm. 


the meaus of compl vin 
There are certain popular movements 
now in progress in New York, and which 


are attracti much attention, that will 


ig 
give a peculiar appositeness to any labors 
which the Associationists may bestow 
upon that State. Discussion upon the 
Anti-Rent question cannot be evaded, and 
its final settlement will lead to the adop- 
tion of far more comprehensive measures 
than is at present anticipated. The Na- 
tional Reformers are augmenting their 
numbers and moral and political force, 
with astonishing rapidity, at the same 
time that they are coalescing with o1 
rather absorbing the Anti-Rent move- 
ment, and infusing wisdom and loyalty 
into that party. Wherever these ques- 
tions are befure the people, Association- 
ists can generally obtain a hold upon 
their understandings and sympathies. — 
But the movement which promises most 
of all to the cause of Association, is that 
of the Liberty League, which constitutes 
the progressive party amongst the aboll- 
tionists. At the head of this League 
stand Gerrit Smith and that portion of 
the abolitionists of New York who have 


been furemost in love and labors for the 
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emancipation of the slave. The League 
takes a truly intelligent view of all parties, 
and perceives the general tendency of all 
reforms to a unity. Indeed it is the lead- 
ing idea of the League to form a political 
party upon the basis of universal and pro- 
gressive reform. ‘They have seen the 


total fallacy of the ** one ideaism ”’ of the 


abolitionists. ‘They see the existence of 


other social and political evils besides that 
of chattel slavery, —evils which must be 
absorbed conjointly with slavery, in order 
that emancipation may be in any sense a 
boon to the slave. They perceive that 
with emaucipation the negroes may be 


subjected to the most intolerable o 


ppres- 
sion, —to the tyranny of land monopoly, 
of tariff imposts, of social caste and of 
partial legislation, —that they may be 
denied the elective franchise, the privi- 
leges of education, of citizenship and of 


free inigration. ‘They feel that the busi- 


ness of reformers is not with one class of 


social evils merely, but with whatever 
infests the universal order, well-being, 
and harmony of society. Hence the y 
advocate the freedom of the public lands, 
in limited quantities, to actual settlers, — 


the inalienable homestead, — tree trade 
and d =a ——" f° 

and direct taxation, —the abolition of sla- 
very, intemperance, and war, and the spirit 


it 


of caste and favoritism in legislation, and 


i 


the indiscriminate extinction of secret 
societies. We hail the eall of our friends 
for a unitary r¢ form, with a hearty rCe- 
sponse, and we think they will soon per- 
ceive, that the evils against which they 
are banded, are rather the symptoms of 


social disease, than the root of the di- 


sease. They are but se condary Causes ; 
( it cts of the violatl mot the primordial 
law of Nature; the law of Unity. We 
hope our friends will soon see that a 
reconciliation of classes, communities, 


and nations can only come from a concili- 
atlon of their respective interests. So 
long as Capital and Labor antagoniz: 
with each other in production and con- 
sumption, so long will the war of protec- 
tion and free trade be waged; and so 
long as labor has to subsist by a systeimn 
of competitive wages, so long will tem- 
perance, freedom and virtue, be bartered 
for bread. We are sure that our friends 
of the Liberty League have yet one im- 
portant question to settle, and that is the 
question of method in reform. The 
method of reform has hitherto been em- 
pirical ; should it not rather be scientific! 
and will not the first proposition be that 
of the organization of Jabor, in unity and 
co-operation with capital’ Knowing, as 
we do, the character of the men who 
form the Liberty League, we shall trust 
thein to answer these questions. 

We have this acknowledgment to make 


to many friends of the League, for the 


hospitality which they have extended to| 


a nee, 
sei 


our ideas, which is, that they have unj- 


formly given us their hearty aid in obtain. 
ing audiences, and have without excep- 
tion pressed us to visit their respective 
neighborhoods, and lay our principles be- 
fore their friends, and many offered us 
letters of introduction to their prominent 
members throughout the State. We 
are sure thatthe right spirit actuates 
these men, and that if the Associationists 
are true to their cause, these our friends, 
will not be long behind us in the advoea- 
cy of an integral and constructive re- 
form. 

In conclusion we will say that we are 
greatly encouraged at the prospect for 
labor in New York, not only because 
the various popular movements referred to 
are in progress there, and which can 
never be finally settled, except by the sei- 
ence of Universal Unity, but also beeanse 
there is more equality of fortune and so- 
cial position among the people than there 
is in New England,—there is less of 
caste, of sectarian and religious intoler- 
anee, and consequently, less of rigid eon- 
servatism to oppose any new thoughts for 
human goed which may fal} from heaven 
among men, and jin addition to all this, 
there are the means to aid and a spirit to 
use them in any ecanse whieh premises 
real good to humanity, notwithstanding 
the re creancy and corruption of parties 
that boast of their love of popular rights, 
whilst they sacrifice them to personal 
ends. There is in New York a strong 
love of demoeracy and a broad and ae- 
live spirit of reform. It is to be earnest- 
ly hoped that for the six months to come 
there may be one lecturer constantly in 
that State. And our firm conviction is, 
that such efforts would be most usefully 
expt nded among the intelliwent and 
wealthy farmers of Cayuga, Oneida, 
Madison, Onondaga and Courtland Coun- 
lies. Yours, truly, 

W ENDELL. 


** Boston Society ror THE Aipor Dis- 
CHARGED Convicts. ‘This Seciety whese 
objects we have heretotore mentioned in 
terms of approval, is advancing quietly 
and successfully, and has already pro- 
duced gratifying results. As it Is in con- 
stant need of support, however, from the 
community, and depends for centinwed 
success upon public favor, we are glad of 
an opportunity to give again some infor- 
mation of its objects, methods, means, 
and results. ‘This is furnished us in the 
fullowing communication frem a_ well 
informed source : — 


‘* The Society has nothing to do with 
Prison Dis: i} ‘ine. It leaves the whole 
management of the prisoners while suffer- 
ing the penalty of the law, to those to 
whom it belongs. It takes the convict 
kindly by the hand when he puts off his 
prison dress and leaves the prison gates, 
and endeavors to confirm him in the good 
resolutions which he may have formed 
for reformation. 
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‘But the Society has little faith in 
preaching and exhortations without prac- 
tice; and it endeavors to give the convict 


actual aid and assistance. It has an 
Agent, anu active and benevolent man. 
who receives a small salary, and devotes 


himself entirely to the aid, comfort and 
sistance of the convict after his discharge. 
He visits the State Prison frequently, and 
makes the acquantance of all 
whose sentence 1s to expire 
few days before a man is to be 


us- 


pt isone>°rs 


about 
j 


sed 


rel 


the Agent goes to him, and invites him to 


make his house his home, until some 
honest employment can be found for 
him. 


‘* Some accept this invitation with curi- 
ous incredulity ; they can hardly beliey 
there is any body in the world who cares 
fur them, much less that a 
family will open its doors to them. 

« They go, however, and are received 
with frankness and kindness, and treated 
with perfect confidence. Criminals who 
have lived the lives of ruffians, — whose 
hand was against every tnan, and 
supposed that every hand 
against them, enjoy, for the first time in 


respect ible 


who 


man’s was 


their lives perhaps, the company and con 
versation of a virtuous family. ‘They sit 
at table as welcome guests; they unit 
family devotion ; and they dowt 
the same roof with their unarmed and 


unsuspecting hosts. 


‘+ Ves! 


the very man whose name in- 
spires terror ; against whom every door 
and window in the city Is carefully locked 
and barred, lies down and sles ps peaceful- 
ly every night in the midst of his family, 


not only doing ho harm, bul ready, if n j 


be, to ward olf any that m 
It is a beautiful exemplification 1e 
effect of kindness; it does what bolts and 
bars, and dogs and wat 
even cannot do — it takes 
of the robber 
harm ; — he loves those who have 
him kindness and treated him 
dence, and whoever else he 
he will not injure th 

“The Ageut makesit his business to find 
some employment for these 
at the trade which thi y jearned In prison, 


rot ve ¢ t] 

of il 
and arms 
the heart 
to 
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Showl 


chmen, 
from 


all dis} osition to steal or 


with confi- 
may injure, 
em 


is general- 


or at sume other WOrTK, and ii 


ly successful. Since the first of January, 
quite a number of discharged convicts 
have been received into his family, and 
have remained there upon an average 
from one to three weeks. ‘They have 
been placed at honest work, and most ot 


them are still doing well. 


‘¢ Others have been assisted by the Soci- 
ety in other ways. ‘The ex; : 
therefore been thus far successful, and 
though the Society has no funds, 
relies entirely upon the contributions 
the benevolent, it will go on, 
being supported. 


econhdent 


“Ttis highly desirable that the same kind 
of aid which is given to convicts 
charged from the State Prison should be 
extended to the unfortuvate creatures who 
are coming out almost daily from the 
House of Correction. The Society 1s 
trying to establish a temporary Home for 
women who leave that prison, and who are 
disposed to lead better lives. Nothing 
can be conceived more sad and wretched 
than the condition poor 
creatures who are turned out upon the 
world penniless, houseless, friendless, and 
kKivery 
irtu- 


| 
ulis- 


of some of the 


even worse than that, — hopeless. 
decent house is closed upon them; \ 
ous people turn from them in fear or dis- 
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no door but that of the brothel 
is open to them. 


** Doubtless 


gust, and 


many of them might be 
snatched like brands, from the burning, 
and we ¢ irnestly hope that the Society 
may be enabled to open for them a House 


where they may find temporary ref 


ana 


Cc. 

reeeive friendiv eo real nad he 

receive friendly council, and be 

nished with employment until 
{ 


Situations can be found for them.”’ 


Daily 


idvertiser, as an interesting description of 
the efforts of a modest Society, the aims 
of which are certainly of a very laudable 


character. [Few movements of modern 
henevolenes are more cone nial with the 
claims of philanthropy or the spirit of 
Christianity. Indeed, we here find an 
advance on the injunction of the Gospel, 
which directs us to visit the sufferer in 
prison, while the servants of this Society 
ictually invite the criminal to share th 


hospitalities of their household hearth 


lt Is strange that government should con- 
sider the restoration ef the offender to 
society ind V e aS an ob t of SO little 
pra t | nport 1h It g ds tie | b- 
lie morality d operty by all the ap- 
iratus of grand ors uges, consta- 
bles, executioners, dungeons, and grated 
( Ss, b cons | Ss t U t ot f su 
tion to the man. on whom it has a 
S he i\ I tive I e tteun 
iO | ( FOC d ( 7 Eve ry b dy 
knows that there are nine chances out of 
ten, that the criminal, on the expiration 
of his term in prison, wili be led to 
com ssion of new offences, that will en- 
sure his speedy return. Is it not wert! 
tiie ttention of ronment to lo k after 
s fall chiidre ‘ 1 on no highet 
mle than t prev ve of further 
( hi B t no ~ s 1 S$ Wol ld be 
loo Hhacrant i 1 OF tthe sa red 
rights ol iL V) sm Go i t 
must take not ) n- 
eral scramble It n t thus S 
pl mes ot s t ind iO: Some 12 of the 
a which now entitles it to rever- 
en Is il possib! , O fri ndly read 
that you can reg ird that as a true social 
organization, which makes no public pro- 
vision fer a want like this?’ Call you it 


ecommu- 


hy } ate "hs , 
society, brotherlh« od, 2 Christian 


nity, when the central power can do 


noth to help a fellow man in the hour 
of his most imminent need, but must 
leave the succor, which may be essential 
to his salvation, to the uncertain opera- 
tion of private charity? No doubt, on 


the principles which lie at the foundation 
of our present social fabric, the interests 
of commerce are of more consequence than 
the reformation of a eriminal, a money- 


bag has hiohe r claims on legislative Whs- 


i ll and as long tat 
acom than a man, ane at iong as i} lial 
sts are so provided for, that they can 
double their wealth at least every five 


importance what be- 


.. 


years, it is of little 
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comes of the poor devils who have just 
got loose from the penitentiary. Will it 
| «he foredoomed 
from Eternity to welter in this abyss of 
Shall 


** our 


always be thus man 
heartlessness and the vilest lusts? 
be 
Louse-keeping and our store-keeping,”’ 
that 


we never able so 


to arrange 


there wiil be few temptations to 


crime, and if haply a weak brother 


should fall into temptation, no gracious 
\ 


and benignant influence would be wanting 
tor his rec very! 

‘The statement which we have extract- 
ed shows, moreover, the superiority of 
the Law of Love to the of force. 


We 


these, when they are brought to our no- 


gripe 


see it in such 


isolated instances as 
tice. Men are willing to acknowledge it, 
when they are compelled to contemplate 
such striking illustrations of it, in individ- 
When will they learn that 
Attraction is the grand law of universal 


ual 


cases. 


tlarmony ; that it is intended as the foun- 


dation of true society, and that every 


on which leaves it out of view, 


organizat! 


is as false as a system of astronomy, 


attempt to regulate the 
of the planets by the power 


ua } } } Id 
Whicn Snuoul 


RK TRIBUNE. 


It seems to us very much hke a work 


A ji Ld 


of supererogation to commend the New 


York Tribune to the notice of our read- 


ers ; knows the character of 


every one 


th paper, 


east, the nam 


and with all Associationists, at 
of its honored editor is as 


familiar as a household word. 


The op- 
of 


calling especial attention to The Tribune, 


ortunity now presented, however, 


is one which we avail ourselves of with 
» greatest pleasure. A sew volume of 
the Weekly has just been commenced, 


and at a time when events of a public na- 
ture are about transpiring of anusual in- 
rest and 


hnportance. 
i 


United 


Certainly no 


in the States 


surpasses 
Tribune in its means and faeilities of 


obtaining early and reliable information 
upon all topics which come within the 
} c 


circle of newspaper discussion (— and in 
these days what are these which do not? } 
— in every department its maehimery is 
thoroughly systematized and complete ; 
is in the 
spirit of a broad and enlightened benevo- 


and conducted as the paper 


lence, with a fine and elevated taste, a 
noble candor and uncompromising hones- 
ty, with talent and learning that do justice 
to all subjects under discussion, and with 
the most unexampled industry on the 
part of the principle editor, The Tribune 
unquestionably stands at the head of the 
American Press. 

In expressing this opinion we speak 
! 


dispassionately, without the least partial 


bias, simply with reference to the merits 
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telligence and an instrumentality for pro- 
moting the best interests of the commun- 
ity. The habitual reader of The Tribune 
cannot fail to give to every number a 
hearty welcome, as well on account of 
the varied and interesting character of its 
contents, as the earnest tone and high 
purpose which continually pervade and 
preside over its columns. for our part 
we consider the Daily indispensable, but 
for distant readers we are sure the Semi- 
Weekly or the Weekly will be found a 
most valuable visitor to all who are not 
fortunate enough already to be subscribers 
to The Tribune. 

The main features of the publication 
are set forth in the following extracts 


from an editorial notice just issued : 


‘*The commencement of a New Vol- 
ume of our Weekly and the approaching 
assemblage of a new Congress, closely 
balanced in the attachment of its mem- 
bers to one or the other of the great Po- 
litical Parties which divide the Country, 
impel us briefly to address the public. 
The fact that, through the ensuing Win- 
ter at least, a large measure of attention, 
especially among the reading and reflect- 
ing class, will inevitably be withdrawn 
from personal and local matters, from the 
pursuit of gain and the perusal of light 
literature appropriately so called, and 
fixed on National concerns and ques- 
tions of the loftiest import, naturally 
Suggests the expectation that journals 
like Tue Trisune will be more eagerly 
sought and more widely read threugh 
the year 1848 than in either of the three 
preceding. 

‘*The Tribune is widely known as 
hoping and laboring for improvement in 
the Social Relations of Mankind—for a 
gradual transformation which shall secure 
to every person born in the world a place 


f 
to live, a thorough practical Education, 


opportunity to work, and a certainty of 


the fair and full recompense of his Labor, 
and these not by purchase or on suffer- 
ance, but as the natural rights of human 
beings in an enlightened and Christian 
community. Among the means essential 
to the accomplishment of this Social 
Emancipation we esteem, 1. A Lanp 
Rerorm which shall throw open the Pub- 
lic Lands to actual settlers for cultivation 
without price, and limit the area of Land, 
which any one may henceforth acquire ; 
and 2. INpusrriaAL ASSOCIATION, or the 
union of many families in the culfivation 
and ownership of one spacious Domain, 
with the prosecution of many branches 
of Industry thereon, all conducted with 
the wisest economy of labor, guided by 
the highest Industrial Science. Doubt- 
less, the general realization of such a 
change is yet far off, but the path of Hu- 
man Progress tends thitherward, and a 
true Social condition, whenever realized, 
will be one which guarantees Education, 
Land, Labor, and just Recompense to 
each individual, no matter how humble 
or destitute. Although the space which 
we can devote to such topics is necessari- 
ly limited, we shall never cease to fee] a 
lively interest in all efforts to improve 
the Social condition of ‘ the dfsinherited 


classes,’ whether called slaves, serfs, | 


hirelings, farm-tenants, or something 


of the paper, as a medium of general in-| 
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else. It is our deep conviction that the 
time predicted by holy men of old when 
‘every man shal] sit under /zs own vine 
and fig-tree ’’ ought to be near at hand in 
a country so free and fertile as ours, and 
that earnest inquiry and unselfish effort 
will hasten its coming. Whether the 
precise means that seem to us most feasi- 
ble, or others, shall ultimately be found 
best adapted to effect the melioration we 
care not, so that the end be fully ob- 
tained. 

‘*¢ Tue Trisvune will endeavor to com- 
mend itself to all classes of readers by 
the fullness of its intelligence as well as 
the fairness of its discussions. With this 
intent one Assistant Editor will remain 
at Washington during the Session of 
Congress, giving daily reports of sayings 
and doing in the Houses and elsewhere ; 
two European Correspondents will trans- 
mit us reg@lar dispatches from the Old 
World; while no expense’ will be 
grudged in procuring the earliest and 
most reliable information from all parts of 
the world. Reviews of New Books of 
deeided interest and selections from the 
Popular Literature of America and Eu- 
rope will be frequently given, with oeca- 
sional reports of Public Lectures of high 
character; but it shall be our first object 
to present a fair and full picture of the 
real world, only varied at intervals by ex- 
cursions into the realm of the ideal. 

‘The terms of the paper are for the 
Daily Five Dollars per annum; for the 
Semi-Weekly Three dollars per annum, 
or Five Dollars for two copies; and for 
the Weekly Two Dollars per annum. 
Subseriptions to be sent to 

GreeLey and McEurarn, 
154 Nassau Street, 
New York.’’ 

D> We are happy to find that the 
New York Mirror has received an acces- 
sion to its subscription list and advertis- 
ing patrons by the demise of the Gazette, 
the organ of Nativism in New York. 
With increased prosperity, may it contin- 
ue to speak prose consciously, as it con- 
fesses, it has long done without knowing 
it. 


I> We have received the City Item, 
anew paper just started in Philadelphia, 
which smacks strongly of the foster-fa- 
ther of that elastic department of litera- 
ture, although no name is announced. 
May it be preserved from all the dreadful 
accidents, abominable weather, tightness 
in the money market, ‘ treasons, strata- 
gems, and spoils,’’ which it records with 
such unrelenting glee. 
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learn that this distinction is essential to 
canonization in al] cases. We may ex- 


pect then that as soon as Fourier is talked 
of on ** ’Change,’’ the ‘Transeript will be- 
come one of his devout worshippers. 
Nor will it be the first time that a modern 
Christian has found his religion in the 
temple of Mammon. 

Ice We still send the Harbinger to 
several papers from which we get no re- 
turn of the compliment. We never ask 
an exchange, and never refuse one; but 
we shall feel obliged to reform our list 
by dropping all papers from which we de 
not hear during the present month. 


LL , 


NOTICE. 
Tue Executive Committee of the “Amen- 
can Umon of Associationists”’ are hereby noti- 
fied that their next stated meeting will be held 
in Boston, on Monday, the 11th of October. 
Presidents of Affiliated Unions are ex officio 
members of this Board. 

By order of the President, 
Epwarp Gites, Rec. Nec’y. 
New York, Sept. 13, 1847. 


NOTICE. 


THe ComMITTEE oF THIRTEEN. on the sab- 


ject of a practical experiment of Association, 


will hold its second session at the time of the 
meeting of the Executive Committee, as above, 
in Boston, on Monday, the 11th of October. 

W. H. CHANNING, Chairman. 

Bostos, Sept. 14, 1847, 

ASSOCIATIVE WORKS OF THE 

FRENCH SCHOOL. 

Tue following publications, from the French 

School, may be had at W. H. Graham’s book- 

store, Tribune Buildings, New York, and at 

Crosby and Nichols’, No. 111 Washington St., 

Boston. 

The Works of Charles Fourier, 6 vols. 

Muiron’s Apercus sur les Procedes Industries. 

Considerant’s Theory of Natural and Attrae- 
tive Education 

Considerant’s Exposition of the Phalanstenan 
Theory 

Considerant’s Immorality of Fourier’s Doe- 
tnne. 

Considerant’s Theory of Property. 

Paget’s Introduction to Social Science. 

Cantagrel’s Fool of the Palais Royal. 

Pellerins’s Life and Theory of Fourier. 

Reynaud’s Solidarity. 

Tamisier’s Theory of Fanctions. 

Dain’s Abolition of Slavery. 

Hennequin’s Love in the Phalanstery. 

Besides these, a large number of Phalansterran 
pamphlets and almanaes can be had at the same 
places. Also, a beautiful engraved portrait of 
Fourier: price, $2 50. Any of the volumes of 
Fourier’s works may be had separately. 


THE HARBINGER | 


Is published simultaneously at New York and 
Boston, by the AMERICAN Union oF Associa- 
TIONISTS, every Saturday morning. Office in 
New York, BurGcess, Stringer & Co., No. 
222 Broadway; in Boston, Crossy & NicHoLs, 


| 111 Washington Street. 


‘*Tt has been justly remarked that the 
illustrious Chum-Chang-Fo, although a 
great man in Pekin, is not the town-talk 
of State street. We have not yet en- 
rolled either him or Fourier among the 
saints of our calendar; and shall be about 
as likely to extend that little civility to 
the one as to the other.”’ 


So says our sprightly neighbor of the 
Boston Transcript. We knew very well 


that none but saints or angels were the| 


‘**town-talk of State street,’’ but we now | 


Terms.—Two Dollars a year, or One Dollar 
for six months, payable invariably in advance. 
Ten copies for Fifteen Dollars. 

= Single copies for sale at the Harbinger 
Offices, No. 222 Broadway, New York, and No. 
111 Washington St., Boston. Price, 61-4 cents. 
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